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MANIFESTO  FOR  SUPERMEN 

by  Herb  Bix 


A student  of  Nietzche  and  the  existential  philosophers,  Albert 
Camus  stands  out  today  as  one  of  the  most  provocative  moralists  of 
our  age.  He  preaches  the  doctrine  of  a revitalized  liberalism  and  shows 
us  how,  while  living  in  a relativistic  world  where  all  values  are  only 
conditional,  we  can  surmount  any  fate  by  scorn,  passion  and  rebellion. 
His  essays  on  the  absurd  are  designed  to  show  that  once  man  recog- 
nizes that  there  is  no  future,  that  the  only  absolute  certainty  in  life  is 
death,  then  man  will  be  able  to  live  according  to  the  only  rule  of  life 
which  is  tenable  in  the  age  of  "the  fragmented  man.”  The  purpose  of 
this  essay  is  to  attempt  an  explanation  and  analysis  of  Camus’  rule  of 
life  as  gleaned  from  his  two  philosophical  essays — "The  Myth  of 
Sisyphus”  (1942)  and  "The  Rebel”  (1951). 

In  "The  Rebel”,  Camus  declares  war  on  those  romantics  who 
are  visionaries  and,  in  effect,  on  all  those  who  rebel  in  the  name  of 
a higher  dignity  and  then  betray  their  rebellion  by  refuting  its  auto- 
matic limitations.  When  a man  rebels  against  the  relationship  of 
master  and  servant  or  against  the  condition  of  life  itself,  he  wants 
it  to  be  recognized  that  freedom  has  its  limits  everywhere  that  a human 
being  is  to  be  found — the  limit  being  precisely  that  human  being’s 
power  to  rebel.  Camus  offers  here  the  concept  of  rebellion  with 
limits,  and  he  laments  the  fact  that  all  rebellions  in  history  have  bet- 
rayed their  origin.  Rousseau,  Sade,  and  the  rebels  of  literary  creation, 
all  rebelled  in  the  name  of  justice  and  ended  up  by  condoning  evil 
and  murder. 

Historical  rebellion  saw  its  apotheosis  in  Marx,  who  more  than 
any  other,  ushered  in  the  age  of  "historical  absolutism.”  Camus  shows 
how  Marx’s  scientific  socialism  is  Utopian  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it 
"replaces  God  with  the  future”  and  "delegates  the  Garden  of  Eden  to 
the  end  of  history.”  Today  Communism  seeks  to  "liberate  all  men  by 
provisionally  enslaving  them  all.”  Towards  the  end  of  his  long  analysis 
of  rebellion,  Camus  reflects  that  although  the  first  rebellion  (Prome- 
theus) refused  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  punishment,  the  last  re- 
bellion (1917)  not  only  recognized,  but  has  worked,  with  Stalin  and 
now  Kruskechev,  to  extol  it  in  the  name  of  humanity. 
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All  this  seems  discouraging  and  we  wonder  how,  in  the  meta- 
physics of  rebellion,  there  can  possibly  be  a positive  solution  to  our 
problems — one  that  will  reconcile  "absolute  justice”  with  "absolute 
freedom.”  The  answer,  we  discover,  lies  in  a rebellion  of  moderation; 
not  in  a grandiose  rebellion  against  creation,  but  in  one  which  "aspires 
only  to  the  relative”  and  which  seeks  to  assert  man’s  dignity,  working 
all  the  time  within  the  limits  of  man’s  capabilities.  Camus  wants  us 
to  see  that  a striving  for  perfection  (the  establishment  of  a paradise 
on  earth)  is  not  so  important  as  striving  to  master  one’s  own  pas- 
sions. Let  man  renounce  his  attempt  to  reshape  the  world,  let  him 
realize  that  there  will  always  be  suffering  in  the  world.  Extreme  humani- 
tarianism  and  Utopian  dreaming  is  keeping  man  from  realizing  a 
happy,  peaceful  existence.  To  become  better  individuals  and  thereby 
create  a better  society,  we  have  only  to  renounce  the  future  for  the 
present.  Once  this  is  done  we  will  be  able  to  love  both  ourselves  and 
our  fellow  man.  Camus  sums  up  this  message  in  the  last  page  of 
"The  Rebel” — "the  only  original  rule  of  life  today  is  to  learn  to  live 
and  to  die,  and,  in  order  to  be  men,  to  refuse  to  be  a god.”  It  seems 
that  Camus  has  also  dedicated  himself  to  the  destruction  of  romanti- 
cism. 

But  to  accept  the  human  conditions  only  in  terms  of  rebellion 
is  not  enough,  so  Camus  offers  us  the  perception  of  the  absurd.  Chris- 
tianity is  detrimental  to  mankind  in  the  sense  that  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  has  led  men  to  live  in  the  future  by  hoping.  Camus  equates 
hope  with  resignation  and  says  that,  "to  live  is  not  to  resign  oneself.” 
He  would  have  us  destroy  the  eschatology  of  Christianity  which  pas- 
sively resigns  the  individual  to  injustice  in  the  name  of  a future  heaven. 
A recognition  of  the  absurd  condition  of  human  existence  begins  by 
objectifying  oneself  and  one's  surroundings.  From  this  frightening 
perception  would  come  a recognition  of  death  as  the  ultimate  and 
absolute  certainty,  and  finally  a desire  to  be  what  we  are  and  livej 
only  for  ourselves. 

Sisyphus  was  able  to  surmount  his  fate  by  scorn.  For  all  eternity 
he  pushed  the  rock  up  the  mountain  knowing  that  when  the  top  was 
reached  the  rock  would  roll  back  down  again  and  he  would  have  to 
resume  his  burden.  Man  at  Mid-Twentieth  Century  is  like  the  "Noble 
Sisyphus.”  His  social  life  is  subsumed  in  his  economic  life.  If  his  burden 
(work)  is  uncreative,  then  the  chances  are  that  it  will  get  the  better 
of  him.  But  if,  upon  assuming  his  burden  each  day,  man  refuses  to 
let  nostalgia,  melancholy,  and  hope  (the  hope  which  Christianity  in- 
stills in  man)  get  the  better  of  him,  then  he  will  have  surmounted 
his  fate. 

Man  does  not  need  God  when  he  concludes  that  fate  is  a per- 
sonal thing  and  that  the  only  higher  destiny  in  life  is  death.  And  so 
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Camus  concludes  the  "Myth  of  Sisyphus"  by  showing  how  a man’s 
rock  can  be  transformed  from  a burden  to  a joy  by  banishing  hope. 

Well  all  this  is  fine  you  say;  but  how  is  a man  to  live  in  a world 
devoid  of  hope?  After  recognizing  that  man  is  a contradictory  crea- 
ture, both  rational  and  irrational,  Camus  seems  to  refute  himself  in 
pleading  for  a world  devoid  of  hope — a world  which,  we  know, 
only  spiritual  giants  can  inhabit.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a major  fail- 
ing in  Camus’  pseudo-philosophy.  He  expects  too  much  of  man  and 
forgets  that  not  all  men  are  capable  of  living  in  a constant  state  of 
tension  (and  rebellion  with  limits  necessitates  this).  For  how  long  can 
a man  banish  excess  to  the  farthest  corner  of  his  heart?  Camus  also 
forgets  that  for  a man  to  have  complete  faith  in  himself — thereby 
foregoing  a need  for  a faith  in  an  external  power — he  has  to  be  blind 
to  his  own  shortcomings.  No  man  is  perfect,  we  are  all  subject  to 
emotion  and  when  we  realize  this  we  begin  to  harmonize  faith  in 
ourselves  with  faith  in  God.  Living  for  the  moment  without  hope, 
will,  instead  of  enabling  man  to  cultivate  his  garden  most  effectively, 
lead  him  to  sensuality  and  from  there  boredom.  Camus’  rules  of  life, 
which  I have  called  revitalized  liberalism,  fail  to  meet  the  demands  of 
our  age*.  His  "noble  Sisyphus"  is,  in  reality,  a Nietzchean  superman. 


THIS  MORNING  THEY  WERE  DEAD  TOO 


I suppose  it  is  an  evil  sign 
My  crying  at  my  place  in  time  - - 
But  all  the  songs  in  me 
Others  have  already  sung. 

And  if  I chance  forget, 

Speak  to  my  friends,  or  sing 
The  little  song  left  to  me, 

Like  a boy  at  a funeral 
I am  shushed:  Can’t  you  see! 

But  all  I can  see 
Each  morning  every  fall 
Between  my  window  and  the  screen 
Are  refugee  hornets  flying. 

I am  quick  to  pull  my  window  down 
And  bar  their  buzzing  from  my  space  - - 
They  can  not  stand  a frost. 


♦Although  they  provide  an  ideal  for  us. 


— R.  P.  Tripp,  Jr. 
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THE  OTHER  CUP 

by  f.  A.  Carpenter 


The  starting  of  the  powerful  engine  intimidated  the  silence  on  the 
street  before  the  house.  Progressively  higher  pitched  humming  sounds 
merged  into  a steady  throb  of  straining  power  as  the  heavy  vehicle 
entered  the  distant  wall  of  silence.  Then  the  street  was  again  without 
sound. 

From  within  the  brown- shingled  house,  darkness  came  out  to  meet 
the  last  wave  of  the  setting  sun.  Lights  came  on  in  the  high  glass  globes 
of  the  street  lamps.  One  by  one  the  houses  in  the  neighborhood  came 
aglow  in  little  squares  as  yellow  rays  dashed  through  windows  to  reckon 
with  the  blackness.  The  cobblestone  street  gently  reflected  myriad 
mounds  of  light,  each  bounded  by  sharp,  dark  crevices  of  shadow. 

In  the  front  room  of  the  house  sat  George  in  an  overstuffed  chair 
in  the  dark.  A thin  spray  of  light  from  the  lamp  outside  the  window 
shed  a sickly  gloom  over  the  room.  Heavy  oak  beams  jutted  blackly 
through  the  age-grayed  plaster  ceiling.  Dark  wallpaper  added  the  fin- 
ishing touch  of  morbidity. 

The  chair  in  which  George  sat  had  been  moved  from  its  normal 
place  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  to  a position  in  front  of  the  long 
brown  leather  couch  and  facing  it.  The  couch  showed  the  effects  of 
long  usage. 

George,  tall,  small  boned,  irritable,  leaned  his  sharp  face  and  body 
stiffly  toward  the  leather  couch;  his  thinning  hair  fell  over  his  forehead 
exposing  a small  balding  area.  He  gripped  the  soft,  heavy  arms  of  the 
chair  with  his  thin,  perpetually  moving  fingers;  vacant  eyes  stared  down 
at  the  couch  from  a tight  skinned  sallow  face.  Although  fully  dressed, 
as  if  for  church,  George  had  an  air  about  him  of  permanent  disorder — 
the  sort  of  disorder  that  the  naive  often  attribute  to  thinkers  and  pro- 
fessional scholars.  Taking  a deep  breath,  and  letting  it  out  in  a long 
despairing  sigh,  George  let  himself  slowly  back  in  the  chair,  his  head 
resting  on  its  top.  In  his  gaze  appeared  a ghostly  forest  scene,  the  paint- 
ing above  the  couch  on  the  wall,  on  which  he  seemed  to  concentrate. 

He  began  to  speak  in  a low  thoughtful  tone,  halting  now  and  then 
as  if  to  collect  his  thoughts.  "Margaret,  my  dear,  it’s  been  a long  time 


hasn’t  it?  A long  time.  That  picture  reminds  me  of  that  time  we  drove 
up  to  see  my  mother  and  had  that  flat  tire  on  that  lonely  short  cut  the 
man  in  the  store  told  us  to  take  to  escape  the  weekend  traffic.  That  was 
a fine  young  man  that  stopped  and  loaned  me  the  jack.  I didn’t  even 
know  that  mine  was  broken  and  you  claimed  that  I did  it  all  on  purpose. 
Remember?” 

"Yes,  Georgie,  I remember,  and  I didn’t  think  you  really  did  it  on 
purpose,  I was  only  spoofing  you.  You  can  never  take  a joke.” 

"Peaceful,  just  sitting  here,  away  from  the  world,  isn’t  it,  Mar- 
garet? Don’t  often  get  a chance  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  anymore.  Just 
sit  and  chat  like  old  times.  Things  so  busy  at  the  store  since  Howard 
died.  Can’t  find  a soul  worth  a tenth  of  him.  Wife’s  sure  broken  up 
about  it  all.  Been  a year,  too.  Never  was  a strong  woman.  She  stayed 
in  bed  a whole  week  that  time  her  purse  was  stolen  after  she  left  it 
on  the  store  counter.  Remember,  Margaret?” 

"Yes,  I heard  about  it,  George,  later.” 

"Oh,  that’s  right,  you  were  at  your  sister’s  house  then.  My  memory 
must  be  failing  me  in  my  old  age.  Howard  always  told  me  that  I was 
like  an  absent  minded  professor.  He  told  me  that  his  wife  practically 
refused  to  speak  to  him  for  a long  time  after  that  purse  was  stolen. 
Told  him  he  ought  to  watch  the  store  better  than  that.  He  actually 
threatened  to  walk  out  on  her  and  go  to  the  club  and  that  only  made 
her  worse.  Strange  woman,  all  right.  Talked  a blue  streak  at  the  store 
telling  Howard  how  to  fix  up  the  place,  when  customers  were  around, 
that  is.  Are  you  chilly,  Margaret?  No?  Good.  I don’t  want  you  catching 
a cold.  Do  you  want  me  to  turn  on  a light?  I could  if  you  wanted,  but 
I thought  you  might  want  to  rest  your  eyes  for  a while.  Nice  in  here 
since  they’ve  all  gone,  isn’t  it?  No,  you  just  relax.  Don’t  try  to  talk. 
Just  relax.  I’ll  do  the  talking  for  both  of  us.  You  need  your  strength, 
you  know,  so  you’ll  get  better.  I’ll  just  chat  along  for  both  of  us,  and 
keep  you  company.  Would  you  like  some  tea?” 

"Oh,  that  would  be  wonderful,  George.  Let  me  fix  it.” 

"No  you  just  lie  there  and  relax;  it  won’t  take  but  a minute.’' 
George  rose  slowly  and  disappeared  behind  the  swinging  door  that 
led  to  the  kitchen.  He  reappeared  after  a time  with  a tray  containing 
two  cups  and  a pot  of  tea  which  he  placed  on  the  table  by  the  couch  in 
the  dusky  room. 

"Have  to  wait  a minute  for  it  to  steep,  honey.  I know  you  like  it 
strong.”  Silence  ensued  for  awhile.  George  lit  a cigarette,  sat  back  and 
smoked  calmly  for  a few  minutes  and  then  reached  out  in  the  dark  to 
stroke  his  wife  affectionately  on  the  forehead.  After  a minute  of  this, 
he  said  gently,  "You  have  such  beautiful  hair,  honey — so  nice  and  soft. 
It’s  a lot  of  comfort  to  have  you  here  like  this,  all  to  myself.  When  I 
hear  the  fellows  at  the  store  complain  about  their  wives,  I just  stay 
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silent  ’cause  they  wouldn’t  believe  me  if  I told  them  how  wonderful 
you  are.” 

"You’re  so  sweet,  Georgie.”  came  Margaret’s  voice  from  the  dark. 

He  pulled  his  armchair  closer  to  the  couch  and  bent  his  head 
down  sideways  and  placed  his  cheek  on  Margaret’s  pillow.  For  a 
minute,  he  raised  his  head,  looked  off  into  the  dark,  then  placed  his 
head  once  more  on  the  pillow.  The  room  seemed  less  dark  to  George 
then. 

"You  always  smell  so  sweet,  Margaret — almost  makes  me  want 
to  cry — you’re  so  soft  and  wonderful.”  Again  he  became  silent  and 
remained  in  the  same  position  on  the  pillow,  without  moving. 

Slowly  the  room  turned  to  an  eerie  gray,  then  a sombre  hazy 
warmish  glow  and  finally  the  new  day  bloomed  in  full  winter  ra- 
diance. George  stirred  uneasily  on  his  chair,  his  head  still  on  Mar- 
garet’s pillow.  The  doorbell  rang  piercingly  and  caused  a kaleidoscopic 
explosion  in  George’s  mind  which  he  took  a long  time  to  dispel,  gain- 
ing control  of  its  spinning  by  a tremendous  conscious  effort.  As  if  in 
a mental  vacuum,  he  turned  toward  the  door  to  see  the  vague  outline 
of  a shoulder  through  the  narrow,  vertical  window  beside  the  door. 
Mentally  blinded  by  the  shriek  of  the  bell  and  the  dazzling  sunlight, 
George  faltered  to  the  door  and  opened  it  to  stare  dumbly  at  Doctor 
Leonard,  a corpulent,  elderly  man  with  an  air  of  resignation  to  the  evil 
of  the  world,  and  a determination  to  combat  as  much  of  it  as  he  could 
in  one  lifetime.  Panting  puffs  of  visible  moisture,  he  stepped  quickly 
past  George  into  the  house  as  if  he  were  a frequent  visitor. 

"Good  heavens,  it’s  cold  in  here,  George.  You’ll  catch  your 
death  of  cold,  as  sure  as  shooting.  George?”  the  doctor  continued 
in  a surprised  tone  of  voice,  "Haven’t  you  even  been  to  bed?”  With- 
out waiting  for  the  answer,  the  doctor  gently  pushed  his  host  into 
the  house,  through  the  living  room  and  on  into  the  kitchen. 

George  submitted  passively  without  speaking.  As  they  moved 
by  the  couch,  the  doctor  noticed  the  chair  in  its  new  position  and 
stiffened  imperceptibly  on  sight  of  the  cups  on  the  tray. 

Once  in  the  kitchen,  the  doctor  lit  all  the  gas  burners  and  opened 
the  oven  door  as  widely  as  possible.  Then  he  shut  the  door  leading 
into  the  living  room,  and  gently  pushed  George  into  a chair  near  the 
oven.  Filling  the  empty  pan  on  the  stove  with  water  from  the  untidy 
sink,  he  set  the  pan  on  the  flame  and  retrieved  the  teapot  from  the 
living  room.  He  lit  a cigarette,  looked  at  George  as  if  he  just  re- 
membered something  and  put  a cigarette  between  George’s  pale  lips, 
and  lit  it  after  a few  abortive  attempts  which  George  frustrated. 
George  stared  mutely  at  the  flaming  burners  on  the  stove  as  if  in  envy. 

The  doctor  seated  himself  in  the  only  other  chair  which  stood 
beside  the  stove.  He  watched  his  patient,  taking  great  interest  in  his 
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hasn’t  it?  A long  time.  That  picture  reminds  me  of  that  time  we  drove 
up  to  see  my  mother  and  had  that  flat  tire  on  that  lonely  short  cut  the 
man  in  the  store  told  us  to  take  to  escape  the  weekend  traffic.  That  was 
a fine  young  man  that  stopped  and  loaned  me  the  jack.  I didn’t  even 
know  that  mine  was  broken  and  you  claimed  that  I did  it  all  on  purpose. 
Remember?” 

"Yes,  Georgie,  I remember,  and  I didn’t  think  you  really  did  it  on 
purpose,  I was  only  spoofing  you.  You  can  never  take  a joke.” 

"Peaceful,  just  sitting  here,  away  from  the  world,  isn’t  it,  Mar- 
garet? Don’t  often  get  a chance  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  anymore.  Just 
sit  and  chat  like  old  times.  Things  so  busy  at  the  store  since  Howard 
died.  Can’t  find  a soul  worth  a tenth  of  him.  Wife’s  sure  broken  up 
about  it  all.  Been  a year,  too.  Never  was  a strong  woman.  She  stayed 
in  bed  a whole  week  that  time  her  purse  was  stolen  after  she  left  it 
on  the  store  counter.  Remember,  Margaret?” 

"Yes,  I heard  about  it,  George,  later.” 

"Oh,  that’s  right,  you  were  at  your  sister’s  house  then.  My  memory 
must  be  failing  me  in  my  old  age.  Howard  always  told  me  that  I was 
like  an  absent  minded  professor.  He  told  me  that  his  wife  practically 
refused  to  speak  to  him  for  a long  time  after  that  purse  was  stolen. 
Told  him  he  ought  to  watch  the  store  better  than  that.  He  actually 
threatened  to  walk  out  on  her  and  go  to  the  club  and  that  only  made 
her  worse.  Strange  woman,  all  right.  Talked  a blue  streak  at  the  store 
telling  Howard  how  to  fix  up  the  place,  when  customers  were  around, 
that  is.  Are  you  chilly,  Margaret?  No?  Good.  I don’t  want  you  catching 
a cold.  Do  you  want  me  to  turn  on  a light?  I could  if  you  wanted,  but 
I thought  you  might  want  to  rest  your  eyes  for  a while.  Nice  in  here 
since  they’ve  all  gone,  isn’t  it?  No,  you  just  relax.  Don’t  try  to  talk. 
Just  relax.  I’ll  do  the  talking  for  both  of  us.  You  need  your  strength, 
you  know,  so  you’ll  get  better.  I’ll  just  chat  along  for  both  of  us,  and 
keep  you  company.  Would  you  like  some  tea?” 

"Oh,  that  would  be  wonderful,  George.  Let  me  fix  it.” 

"No  you  just  lie  there  and  relax;  it  won’t  take  but  a minute.” 
George  rose  slowly  and  disappeared  behind  the  swinging  door  that 
led  to  the  kitchen.  He  reappeared  after  a time  with  a tray  containing 
two  cups  and  a pot  of  tea  which  he  placed  on  the  table  by  the  couch  in 
the  dusky  room. 

"Have  to  wait  a minute  for  it  to  steep,  honey.  I know  you  like  it 
strong.”  Silence  ensued  for  awhile.  George  lit  a cigarette,  sat  back  and 
smoked  calmly  for  a few  minutes  and  then  reached  out  in  the  dark  to 
stroke  his  wife  affectionately  on  the  forehead.  After  a minute  of  this, 
he  said  gently,  "You  have  such  beautiful  hair,  honey — so  nice  and  soft. 
It’s  a lot  of  comfort  to  have  you  here  like  this,  all  to  myself.  When  I 
hear  the  fellows  at  the  store  complain  about  their  wives,  I just  stay 
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silent  ’cause  they  wouldn’t  believe  me  if  I told  them  how  wonderful 
you  are.” 

"You’re  so  sweet,  Georgie.”  came  Margaret’s  voice  from  the  dark. 

He  pulled  his  armchair  closer  to  the  couch  and  bent  his  head 
down  sideways  and  placed  his  cheek  on  Margaret’s  pillow.  For  a 
minute,  he  raised  his  head,  looked  off  into  the  dark,  then  placed  his 
head  once  more  on  the  pillow.  The  room  seemed  less  dark  to  George 
then. 

"You  always  smell  so  sweet,  Margaret — almost  makes  me  want 
to  cry — you’re  so  soft  and  wonderful.”  Again  he  became  silent  and 
remained  in  the  same  position  on  the  pillow,  without  moving. 

Slowly  the  room  turned  to  an  eerie  gray,  then  a sombre  hazy 
warmish  glow  and  finally  the  new  day  bloomed  in  full  winter  ra- 
diance. George  stirred  uneasily  on  his  chair,  his  head  still  on  Mar- 
garet’s pillow.  The  doorbell  rang  piercingly  and  caused  a kaleidoscopic 
explosion  in  George’s  mind  which  he  took  a long  time  to  dispel,  gain- 
ing control  of  its  spinning  by  a tremendous  conscious  effort.  As  if  in 
a mental  vacuum,  he  turned  toward  the  door  to  see  the  vague  outline 
of  a shoulder  through  the  narrow,  vertical  window  beside  the  door. 
Mentally  blinded  by  the  shriek  of  the  bell  and  the  dazzling  sunlight, 
George  faltered  to  the  door  and  opened  it  to  stare  dumbly  at  Doctor 
Leonard,  a corpulent,  elderly  man  with  an  air  of  resignation  to  the  evil 
of  the  world,  and  a determination  to  combat  as  much  of  it  as  he  could 
in  one  lifetime.  Panting  puffs  of  visible  moisture,  he  stepped  quickly 
past  George  into  the  house  as  if  he  were  a frequent  visitor. 

"Good  heavens,  it’s  cold  in  here,  George.  You’ll  catch  your 
death  of  cold,  as  sure  as  shooting.  George?”  the  doctor  continued 
in  a surprised  tone  of  voice,  "Haven’t  you  even  been  to  bed?”  With- 
out waiting  for  the  answer,  the  doctor  gently  pushed  his  host  into 
the  house,  through  the  living  room  and  on  into  the  kitchen. 

George  submitted  passively  without  speaking.  As  they  moved 
by  the  couch,  the  doctor  noticed  the  chair  in  its  new  position  and 
stiffened  imperceptibly  on  sight  of  the  cups  on  the  tray. 

Once  in  the  kitchen,  the  doctor  lit  all  the  gas  burners  and  opened 
the  oven  door  as  widely  as  possible.  Then  he  shut  the  door  leading 
into  the  living  room,  and  gently  pushed  George  into  a chair  near  the 
oven.  Filling  the  empty  pan  on  the  stove  with  water  from  the  untidy 
sink,  he  set  the  pan  on  the  flame  and  retrieved  the  teapot  from  the 
living  room.  He  lit  a cigarette,  looked  at  George  as  if  he  just  re- 
membered something  and  put  a cigarette  between  George’s  pale  lips, 
and  lit  it  after  a few  abortive  attempts  which  George  frustrated. 
George  stared  mutely  at  the  flaming  burners  on  the  stove  as  if  in  envy. 

The  doctor  seated  himself  in  the  only  other  chair  which  stood 
beside  the  stove.  He  watched  his  patient,  taking  great  interest  in  his 
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concentration  on  the  flame.  Speaking  in  a gentle,  well  controlled  and 
almost  jovial  tone,  the  doctor  said,  "Just  thought  I’d  drop  in  this 
morning  and  see  how  things  were  and  steal  a cup  of  tea.  It’s  so 
damnably  bitter  out  this  morning.  Car  would  hardly  start.  Well, 
that  was  quick!”  he  exclaimed  and  rose  to  get  two  cups  from  the 
cupboard.  He  poured  the  sputtering  water  into  the  pot,  stirred  the 
mixture  with  feigned  enthusiasm  and  filled  the  cups.  He  offered  one 
to  George,  who  took  it  with  reluctance  and  sipped  the  scalding  liquid 
steadily. 

"George,”  remarked  the  doctor  off-handedly,  "I  wonder  if  you’d 
mind  coming  down  to  the  office  with  me  for  a little  check-up,  and 
maybe  a few  days'  rest  down  at  the  clinic  where  you’ll  be  nice  and 
warm  and  won’t  have  to  bother  with  cooking.  You  might  have  got  a 
little  cold  from  last  night.  I should  have  sent  someone  around  to 
help  you  a bit  after  we  all  left.”  Here  the  doctor  caught  himself 
and  added  quickly,  "But  you  have  done  very  well  under  the  circum- 
stances and  better  than  a good  many  would.  It’s  pretty  chilly  this 
time  of  year,  and  that  furnace  of  yours  is  a lot  of  trouble  for  any- 
one. Tea  tastes  pretty  good,  doesn’t  it?” 

George  had  finished  half  the  cupful  and  sat  staring  at  the 
flames,  holding  the  <cup  fixedly  out  in  front  of  him.  He  fought  des- 
perately to  gain  control  of  his  spinning  mind,  and  to  this  end  stared 
intently  at  the  flames. 

"Now,  Georgie,  don’t  bother  your  daddy  while  he  reads  his 
paper  leave  him  alone  Georgie  if  you  don’t  eat  your  lunch  I’ll  tell 
your  father  look  at  little  Ginny  she’s  eaten  her  lunch  all  gone 
alrea\dy  and  you  haven’t  even  started  yet — no  George  let’s  not  go  to 
that  picture  I want  to  see  Bing  Crosby  oh  that’s  sweet  of  you  Georgie 
you’re  awful  nice  sometimes  couldn’t  I take  that  one  back  later  on 
and  get  a bigger  diamond  sometime  Georgie  sweet  no  not  tonight 
Georgie  I’m  too  tired  go  to  sleep  no  Georgie  I’ve  got  an  awful  head- 
ache honey  be  a good  boy  and  get  yourself  a good  nights  sleep  and 
maybe  we’ll  do  it  tomorrow  night  no  not  tonight  honey  I just  started 
this  afternoon  and  it  won’t  be  finished  until  Sunday  no  honey  not 
tonight  I want  to  be  fresh  for  mass  in  the  morning  and  I just  finished 
my  bath  there’s  good  boy  roll  over  and  go  to  sleep  oh  isn’t  he 
adorable  George  1 just  love  the  way  he  sweeps  her  off  her  feet  he’ s 
so  masculine  isn’t  he  honey  could  we  see  it  again  honey  you  don’t 
mind  if  I dance  with  this  poor  fellow  do  you  he’s  stationed  so  far 
from  home  that  I feel  just  horrible  about  it  he  must  be  very  lonely 
no  not  tonight  George  please  honey  I don’t  feel . . . ” 

Dr.  Leonard  watched  George  curiously  as  he  sat  holding  the  cup 
in  front  of  him  and  looking  at  the  flames.  With  some  difficulty,  he 
got  him  on  his  feet  and  into  an  overcoat  and  led  him  slowly  and 
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gently  across  the  living  room,  past  the  leather  chair,  the  couch,  the 
cheerful  painting  of  the  forest  by  Corot,  to  the  door. 

An  old  sedan  waited  at  the  end  of  the  walk  and  the  doctor  opened 
the  door  and  helped  George  into  the  front  seat.  As  he  walked  around 
to  the  other  side  of  the  car,  Dr.  Leonard  glanced  over  the  roof  of 
it  toward  the  house  at  the  wreath  on  the  front  door  and  then  at  the 
car.  Wetting  his  lips,  he  moved  his  head  from  side  to  side,  a look 
of  troubled  resignation  on  his  face,  got  into  the  automobile.  Gradually, 
the  car  gained  speed  and  soon  the  two  dim  figures  in  the  rear  window 
faded  into  a tragic  haze  and  disappeared  entirely. 


FAITH 

Cloud  high 
The  gentle  gull 
Spiral  floats 
On  Heaven’s  blue, 

By  surging  depths 

Or  ugly  claws  of  sea-ripped  stone 

That  fall  beneath 

Clean  wings  outspread 

Seems  unimpressed 

Because  it  knows. 

So  too  we  follow  from  afar 
Star  of  Hope 
Its  light 

Piercing  all  the  mists  of  time. 

No  musing  glance  let  fall 
Upon  the  serpent 
Glistening  emerald  scaled 
Midst  hate-blackened  rocks. 

Thus  do  we  climb 

The  narrow  steps  of  Truth 

Up  the  echoing  heights 

Of  eternity 

Sure  stepped 

Because  we  know. 

In  like  did  He  ascend 
The  sorrowed  Mount  of  Calvary 
With  agonizing  step  by  step 
In  patience  infinite 
Because  He  knows. 

— Charles  P.  Marchetti 
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concentration  on  the  flame.  Speaking  in  a gentle,  well  controlled  and 
almost  jovial  tone,  the  doctor  said,  "Just  thought  I’d  drop  in  this 
morning  and  see  how  things  were  and  steal  a cup  of  tea.  It’s  so 
damnably  bitter  out  this  morning.  Car  would  hardly  start.  Well, 
that  was  quick!”  he  exclaimed  and  rose  to  get  two  cups  from  the 
cupboard.  He  poured  the  sputtering  water  into  the  pot,  stirred  the 
mixture  with  feigned  enthusiasm  and  filled  the  cups.  He  offered  one 
to  George,  who  took  it  with  reluctance  and  sipped  the  scalding  liquid 
steadily. 

'’George,”  remarked  the  doctor  off-handedly,  "I  wonder  if  you’d 
mind  coming  down  to  the  office  with  me  for  a little  check-up,  and 
maybe  a few  days'  rest  down  at  the  clinic  where  you’ll  be  nice  and 
warm  and  won’t  have  to  bother  with  cooking.  You  might  have  got  a 
little  cold  from  last  night.  I should  have  sent  someone  around  to 
help  you  a bit  after  we  all  left.”  Here  the  doctor  caught  himself 
and  added  quickly,  "But  you  have  done  very  well  under  the  circum- 
stances and  better  than  a good  many  would.  It’s  pretty  chilly  this 
time  of  year,  and  that  furnace  of  yours  is  a lot  of  trouble  for  any- 
one. Tea  tastes  pretty  good,  doesn’t  it?” 

George  had  finished  half  the  cupful  and  sat  staring  at  the 
flames,  holding  the  cup  fixedly  out  in  front  of  him.  He  fought  des- 
perately to  gain  control  of  his  spinning  mind,  and  to  this  end  stared 
intently  at  the  flames. 

"Now,  Georg/e,  don’t  bother  your  daddy  while  he  reads  his 
paper  leave  him  alone  Georgie  if  you  don’t  eat  your  lunch  I’ll  tell 
your  father  look  at  little  Ginny  she’s  eaten  her  lunch  all  gone 
already  and  you  haven’t  even  started  yet — no  George  let’s  not  go  to 
that  picture  I want  to  see  Bing  Crosby  oh  thads  sweet  of  you  Georgie 
you’re  awful  nice  sometimes  couldn’t  I take  that  one  back  later  on 
and  get  a bigger  diamond  sometime  Georgie  sweet  no  not  tonight 
Georgie  I’m  too  tired  go  to  sleep  no  Georgie  I’ve  got  an  awful  head- 
ache honey  be  a good  boy  and  get  yourself  a good  nights  sleep  and 
maybe  we’ll  do  it  tomorrow  night  no  not  tonight  honey  I just  started 
this  afternoon  and  it  won’t  be  finished  until  Sunday  no  honey  not 
tonight  I want  to  be  fresh  for  mass  in  the  morning  and  I just  finished 
my  bath  there’s  good  boy  roll  over  and  go  to  sleep  oh  isn’t  he 
adorable  George  I just  love  the  way  he  sweeps  her  off  her  feet  he’ s 
so  masculine  isn’t  he  honey  could  we  see  it  again  honey  you  don’t 
mind  if  I dance  with  this  poor  fellow  do  you  he’s  stationed  so  far 
from  home  that  I feel  just  horrible  about  it  he  must  be  very  lonely 
no  not  tonight  George  please  honey  1 don’t  feel . . 

Dr.  Leonard  watched  George  curiously  as  he  sat  holding  the  cup 
in  front  of  him  and  looking  at  the  flames.  With  some  difficulty,  he 
got  him  on  his  feet  and  into  an  overcoat  and  led  him  slowly  and 
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gently  across  the  living  room,  past  the  leather  chair,  the  couch,  the 
cheerful  painting  of  the  forest  by  Corot,  to  the  door. 

An  old  sedan  waited  at  the  end  of  the  walk  and  the  doctor  opened 
the  door  and  helped  George  into  the  front  seat.  As  he  walked  around 
to  the  other  side  of  the  car,  Dr.  Leonard  glanced  over  the  roof  of 
it  toward  the  house  at  the  wreath  on  the  front  door  and  then  at  the 
car.  Wetting  his  lips,  he  moved  his  head  from  side  to  side,  a look 
of  troubled  resignation  on  his  face,  got  into  the  automobile.  Gradually, 
the  car  gained  speed  and  soon  the  two  dim  figures  in  the  rear  window 
faded  into  a tragic  haze  and  disappeared  entirely. 


FAITH 

Cloud  high 
The  gentle  gull 
Spiral  floats 
On  Heaven’s  blue, 

By  surging  depths 

Or  ugly  claws  of  sea-ripped  stone 

That  fall  beneath 

Clean  wings  outspread 

Seems  unimpressed 

Because  it  knows. 

So  too  we  follow  from  afar 
Star  of  Hope 
Its  light 

Piercing  all  the  mists  of  time. 

No  musing  glance  let  fall 
Upon  the  serpent 
Glistening  emerald  scaled 
Midst  hate-blackened  rocks. 

Thus  do  we  climb 

The  narrow  steps  of  Truth 

Up  the  echoing  heights 

Of  eternity 

Sure  stepped 

Because  we  know. 

In  like  did  He  ascend 
The  sorrowed  Mount  of  Calvary 
With  agonizing  step  by  step 
In  patience  infinite 
Because  He  knows. 

— Charles  P.  Marchetti 
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A VAIN  REMINDER 

R.  P.  Tripp,  Jr. 


"The  sexes  are  differently  entertained,  man  demands  the  sensa- 
tional in  intellectual  form,  woman  the  intellectual  in  sensational  form. 
What  is  secondary  to  the  man  is  paramount  to  the  woman.  Do  they  not 
resemble  the  Infinite,  since  it  is  impossible  to  square  them,  and  they 
can  be  approached  only  through  approximation?” 

Novalis 

* * * 

It  is  possible  to  pass  an  entire  day  on  a college  campus  and  not  see 
a woman  and,  reciprocally,  very  few  men.  This  is  true  any  day,  and 
not  just  during  recesses  or  other  times  when  the  grounds  are  vacant 
physically.  One  can  see  many  females  who  must  be  so  classified  and 
many  males  who  but  for  their  age  might  be  called  boys.  But  a woman 
is  more  than  a creature  capable  of  bearing  young  and  exhibiting  an 
anatomy  accordingly  adapted;  a man  is  more  than  a male;  human  be- 
ings are  more  than  evolved  bodies.  Within  the  last  half-century,  how- 
ever, very  strange  alterations  have  overtaken  the  nature  of  each — espe- 
cially that  of  woman. 

Whether  these  changes  have  come  about  in  an  evolutionary  man- 
ner, being  but  natural  and  inevitable  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
race  (which  view  certain  recent  historians  uphold),  or  whether  they 
are  the  product  of  an  immense  pattern  and  interaction — as  the  psychol- 
ogists among  us  are  wont  to  say — of  sociological,  economic,  emotional, 
etc.  factors  it  is  neither  the  purpose  nor  legitimate  concern  of  this  state- 
ment to  decide.  Works  of  this  type  are  not  wanting:  there  are  titles  on 
"momism”  and  the  "decline  of  the  American  male.”  But  these  neces- 
sarily miss  the  essential  problem  in  their  assumption  that  it  is  amenable 
to  superficial  treatment,  i.e.,  on  a historical  or  sociological  level,  as  if 
the  authors  would  convince  a reading  public.  The  dramatic  treatment 
given  the  problem  by  Shaw  and  Ibsen  serve  only  to  confuse  lesser  in- 
tellects who  can  not  distinguish  what  has  been  said  from  the  power  of 
expression  with  which  it  was  said.  Such  things  as  women’s  suffrage  or 
more  recently  such  fantasies  as  "togetherness”  are  in  themselves  symp- 
toms of  a deeper  disease,  not  causes,  and  elicit  only  clever  comments. 
The  changes,  the  tranference  of  the  traditional  roles  of  man  and  wom- 
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an,  occasion  a demonstration  of  shallow  wit  and  little  else;  while  all 
the  time  the  disease  is  a disease  of  the  will,  particularly  men’s  will.  The 
male-woman  and  female-man  are  actualities  because  men  have  allowed 
them.  And,  indeed,  men  suffer  immediate  and  just  retribution. 

The  present  situation,  however,  is  still  more  unfortunate  for  wom- 
en than  men,  for  the  latter,  even  though  they  have  foolishly  surrendered 
their  natural  dominance  and  the  genuinely  masculine  portion  of  their 
lives,  which  seems  in  itself  a very  silly  and  incomprehensible  action, 
can  still  retreat  into  the  intellectual  and  doing  aspects  of  their  existence. 
The  last  few  generations  have  witnessed  a great  migration  in  this  di- 
rection, with,  of  course,  the  new  woman  hot  on  the  trail,  picking  up  the 
miscellaneous  scraps  of  masculinity  discarded  on  route.  Out  of  the 
den  into  the  family  room!  Thence  to  the  woodworking  shop,  which 
offers,  alas,  only  a transitory  haven.  One  by  one  the  hobbies  and  pas- 
times (themselves  symptoms  of  terrible  import)  fall;  fishing,  camping, 
boating,  each  give  over  and  incorporate  those  little  nice  comforts  which 
render  them  feminine.  But  the  most  remarkable  and  tragically  ludicrous 
aspect  of  this  reversal  of  nature  is  not  the  apparent  victory  of  the  ag- 
gressor-woman, but  her  incredible  stupidity!  One  tends  to  lose  faith  in 
the  reputed  intuition  of  the  fair  sex  when  it  repeatedly  demonstrates 
it  does  not  know  when  it  is  well-off.  The  few  women  who  are  suffi- 
ciently wise  to  see  their  disadvantage  in  becoming  men  and  are  unwise, 
or  loyal  enough  to  speak  their  mind  are  regarded  as  traitors  ad  re- 
actionaries by  their  progressive  sisters.  Just  why  women  feel  that  of  a 
sudden  they  have  need  to  operate  the  universe,  especially  when  they 
are  equipped  to  have  men  do  it  for  them,  is  a problem  hard  enough  for 
the  quickest  wit. 

Anyone  can  see  that  things  have  gone  so  far  that  only  those  who 
are  willing  to  face-up  to  extreme  unpleasantness  dare  speculate  on  the 
future.  Little  can  be  done  to  alter  the  course  of  events  with  emasculated 
men,  the  real  traitors,  and  psychologically  masculine  women  in  control 
of  the  offices  of  society.  Direct  censorship,  though,  is  still  a few  years 
off,  so  that  a prudent  use  of  the  remaining  time  in  a presentation  of  the 
rightful  role  of  woman  might,  in  spite  of  its  glaring  anachronism  and 
near  pathological  optimism,  succour  a few  deserving  souls,  providing 
them  with  a right  knowledge  their  civilization  can  no  longer  afford; 
upon  which  they  might  construct  and  arrange  their  lives,  so  that  like 
Thoreau  they  will  find  when  their  lives  come  to  a close  they  have  really 
lived.  So,  dismissing  all  the  dubious  answers  time-bound,  materialistic 
and  mathematical  rationalizing  can  proffer,  escaping,  that  is,  the  mod- 
ern confusion  of  statistical  analysis  with  thought,  the  question  is  put, 
not  what  woman  is  sociologically,  psychologically,  then,  now,  yester- 
day, or  dressed;  but  simply  tv  hat  is  woman. 

Looking  toward  her  essential  nature,  then,  woman  can  be  seen 
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as  a manifestation  of  the  productive,  alluring  aspect  of  the  mystery 
which  supports  and  continually  creates  the  world,  as  a manifestation 
of  the  universal  mother , the  fundamental  "stuff,’ ’ the  root  matter,  out 
of  which  all  things  are  formed  and  into  which  all  things  dissolve.  Her 
position  throughout  the  history  of  humanity,  until  recently,  has  de- 
pended upon  the  recognition  of  this  her  essential  nature.  She  is  right- 
fully honored  as  the  source  of  life.  Several  thousand  years  ago  it  was 
written  of  her:  "The  production  of  children,  the  nurture  of  those  born, 
and  the  daily  life  of  men,  of  these  matters  woman  is  the  visible  cause.” 
And  not  too  long  ago:  "The  woman  as  mother  is,  and  the  man  as  war- 
rior is  . . . history.”  And  still  more  recently:  "I  doubt  if  anyone  will 
deny  that  it  is  the  function  or  nature  of  woman,  as  a group  — not  ne- 
cessarily in  every  individual  case  — in  general,  to  be  mothers,  alike  in 
the  spiritual  and  physical  sense.”  It  is  obvious  that  any  manner  of  liv- 
ing which  detracts  from  this  purpose  and  renders  her  less  capable  of 
meeting  it  satisfactorily  is  not  properly  her  business.  As  mother  and  the 
symbolic  (as  well  as  the  actual)  source  of  life,  her  function  naturally 
becomes  that  of  preserver  and  teacher.  It  is  not  for  her  to  expend  the 
energy  of  the  universe  in  the  building  of  empires,  religions,  and  arts 
in  the  manner  of  men;  it  is  for  her  to  save,  to  hoard  and  integrate  the 
experiences  of  men  and  give  them  continuity.  As  the  earth  is  the  play- 
ground of  humanity,  as  matter  is  the  medium  through  which  energy 
manifests  itself,  so  woman  is  rightfully  mirror  for  man.  Reality  con- 
sidered on  any  level  reveals  this  fundamental  dualization  of  spirit — 
even  if  one  is  compelled  to  descend  to  the  biological  level  to  make 
his  point. 

Of  course,  the  nature  of  woman  does  have  many  sociological  (cul- 
tural) implications  seen  most  readily  in  marriage  customs,  woman’s 
relation  to  public  life,  to  property  ownership,  and  the  like.  But,  even 
though  an  examination  of  her  true  nature  can  not  avoid,  at  least  by 
implication,  certain  glances  at  the  source  of  the  modern  deviation,  it 
is  not  the  purpose  here  to  trace  the  infinite  ignorances  which  account 
for  her  modern  predicament  in  toto.  The  so-called  woman  problem  is 
but  another  straw  in  the  wind.  One  can  not  treat  the  problem  intelli- 
gently without  assuming  the  burden  of  revising  much  of  western  his- 
tory, since  the  rationalization  of  the  position  of  woman  today — along 
with  a host  of  other  contemporary  inversions — finds  its  true  source  in 
the  subtle  errors  and  assumptions  which  have  crept  into  men’s  thinking, 
largely  since  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  a word  the  egocentric,  ma- 
terialistic view  of  experience. 

Franz  Werfel  in  his  novel,  The  Star  of  The  Unborn , depicts  the 
fall  of  a super-subtle,  super-sterile  world,  which  has  sprung  from  20th 
Century  trends.  In  this  world  women  of  the  "better”  families  can  have 
but  a single  child;  those  capable  of  having  more  are  regarded  as  ani- 
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mals  . . . But  when  this  world  falls  to  the  reassertion  of  life,  it  is  the 
fair  maidens  of  the  super-refined  civilization  that  run  to  the  jungle  and 
take  vigorous  mates.  — Perhaps,  women  will  put  an  end,  eventually, 
to  the  foolishness  tolerated  by  spiritually  castrated  men. 

Spengler  recognized  the  present  state  of  women  as  a serious  symp- 
tom of  grave  social  disease.  For  him,  when  having  children  becomes 
a matter  of  pros  and  cons,  "the  great  turning  point  has  come.”  Shaw 
replies  that  "unless  Woman  repudiates  her  womanliness,  her  duty  to 
her  husband,  to  her  children,  to  society,  to  law,  and  to  everyone  but 
herself,  she  can  not  emancipate  herself.”  To  this  Spengler  remarks  la- 
conically: "Instead  of  children,  she  has  soul-conflicts;”  — Such  a con- 
versation among  learned  commentators  upon  the  human  scene  might  be 
continued  indefinitely,  but  it  would  be  well  concluded  with  the  recent 
comment:  "The  claim  to  equality  with  men,  or  with  Englishmen — 
what  an  honor!  That  men,  or  Englishmen,  as  the  case  may  be,  should 
grant  the  claim — what  a condescension!” 

"From  a faith  in  herself  to  a belief  in  votes,  what  a descent!” 


A MAN  THAT 

A man  that  turns  stones  over  and  finds  light, 

A man  that  loves  evening  more  than  sunrise, 

A man  that  sees  the  depths  of  wrong  and  touches  right, 
Who  has  gone  down  far  and  shall  rise. 

A man  that  feels  Autumn’s  slow  dying  hue, 

A man  that  walking  with  his  soul  walks  with  rich  company 
A man  that  says  softly  "You  know  more  than  I do,” 

What  a wonderful  person  that  man  must  be. 

he  who  walks  with  quiet  step 
and  fears  not  time  nor  tide 
vicissitudes  in  Fortune’s  name 
will  be  his  lawful  bride. 

from  feather  pen  and  fullest  heart 
echoes  call  unknown 
and  turn  all  hurts  to  living  flesh 
and  all  his  dreams  to  stone. 

out  out  brief  candle:  drive  back  the  tide 
and  squelch  not  Time’s  encroachment 
for  Love  is  riding  on  his  carriage 
and  Hopeless  is  the  coachman. 

— Barbara  Feinman  ’60 
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Coarser 

Grows  her  image. 

Little  wonder — 

Since  beauty  lies 
In  beholder’s  eye. 

Doctors  say, 

''Save  the  image, 

Extract  the  eye,” 

But  then  in  what — 

Or  then  to  whom — 

Will  beauty  lie? 

— Peter  Hamilton 


AB  INITIO 

The  world  slumbers 
And  yet  it  is  wakeful. 

A million  hearts  beat  quietly; 

A million  eyes  closed  to  reality. 

Another  million  laughs  at  rude  jokes 
Over  half  empty  glasses. 

Another  million  weeps  over  broken  dreams. 
Millions  more  choke  and  gasp 
The  first  breath  of  life. 

Millions  more  shudder 
And  are  forever  quiet. 

A mother’s  pain  turned  to  joy, 

A husband’s  peace  turned  to  sorrow. 

The  silent  mountains  watch 
The  scene  below. 

Millions  they  have  seen; 

Millions  more  will  they  see. 

Yet  they  too  are  illusion, 

No  more  real  than  the  clouds  which  crown  them. 
The  voice  of  humanity  rolls 
Down  the  valleys, 

"Is  there  no  reality  to  see?” 

The  echo  answers, 

"Look  beyond  us.” 

— Robert  Adkins 
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COME 

— fohn  E.  Devine 


Let  me  scream  softy  about  new  worlds 
and  new  sounds  of  new  worlds; 

Let  me  give  you  a guided  tour 

through  the  endless  tomorrow — cities; 

Let  me  whisper  in  your  breast  a secret, 
a new  secret  that  everybody  knows; 

Let  me  let  you  let  me  love  you  . . . all, 
a little  bit  more  than  heretofore; 

Let  me  realize  you. 

and  me. 

I can  hear  the  careless  whimper — unplanned 
unusual,  under  it  and  last  week. 

Here  is  a delightful  blue  carousel — 

calliope  music  of  the  hackneyed  heavens 
imitating  the  world 

and  death  on  horseback 
riding  around  in  a senseless  circular  path 
a dreary,  well-worn  road  and  see 
they  don’t  really  care  . . . 
they  still  reach  for  golden  rings  . . . 
they  want  to  keep  riding . . . 
they  like  it. 

And  you?  Do  you 
like  it, 
too? 

Here  is  a sandy  rockless  beach — 

endless  waves  and  larger  ones  that  rise 
and  fall 
regularly 

and  nobody  . . . nobody  is  swimming 
or  even  looking  at  the  green  water 

or  the  sperm-white  foam 
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or  playing 

or  doing  anything  really 

except 

Here  is  a boy,  a small  gold  boy,  with 
a big  red  and  white 
beachball 

and  curly  blonde  hair; 

I love  to  watch  him — he  plays  in  the  morning  surf — 
but 

he  is  soon  tired  and  lies  down  because 
the  sun  is  hot. 

That’s  true. 

The  sun  is  hot  and  the  sea, 

They  are  boiling. 

The  holy  cataclysmic  ball  is  burning 

up  the  mother  sea  in  a dream  of 
ages  and  ages  and  ages  and  well  you  know. 

Come  with  me  won’t  you  to  the  cooler  beaches . . . 
the  sealess  sandless  foamless 
maybe  sterile  beaches  but  real 
my  beaches  I know  my  beaches  are  real, 

I never  dream 

it’s  against  my  principles. 

Please  don’t  go  oh  please  stay  just  a bit 
and  we  can  love  each  other  just  a bit 
you  and  I — we  can  really  love  each  other 
because  we’re  real . . . 

We  will  die  of  course  but  listen 
that’s  not  the  sea 
or  the  clouds 
or  people 

or  life  even 

you  hear — 

that’s  me  . . . 

Let’s  go  home  together.  Yes.  Yes,  let’s. 

Let’s  go  home. 

It’s  . . . not . . . 
far  really. 

We  can  walk  there  . . . 
in  less  than  a life  time — 

I think  that’s  fair  . . . 

Less  than  a life  time. 
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Less  than  a life  time  is  more  than  never  and — 
never  is  not  enough  for  anyone. 

It’s  not  enough  for  me  anyway. 

Never  is  a bad  dream — 

never,  nothing,  no  one,  nowhere — 
it  hurts. 

Once  upon  a world  there  was  a time 
where  I could  live 
where  we  could  live 
together 

without  asking. 
But 

Now  we  must  die, 
you  and  I. 

But 

At  least  we  can  die  at  home, 
together. 

Come! 


A WALK 

Her  heels  were  cracking  crisp  and  clear 
On  the  pavement  as  we  walked; 

And  I noticed  a tone  of  discomfort 
In  her  voice  as,  walking,  we  talked. 

"To  what  a horrible  shape  we’ve  bent 
The  state  of  man’s  existence, 

Cementing  Nature  out  of  life 
With  roads  pointing  off  into  distance! 

"Then,  supplying  the  needed  protection 
For  our  feet  with  leather  and  wood; 

Can  what  is  produced,  a teeth-rattling  jar, 

Be  to  anyone’s  good?’’ 

Then  we  came  to  a long,  wide,  green  expanse. 

Without  looking,  I knew  she  would 
Kick  off  her  shoes,  and  continue  on, 

Foregoing  the  leather  and  wood- 

The  grass  was  soft  as  peltry  dear, 

And  delighted  it  seemed,  to  meet 
The  soft,  caressing  roll  of  each  step 
She  took  with  her  happy  feet. 

— Steve  Doyle 
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EAST  IS  EAST 

by  Paul  F.  Butler 


The  students  were  leaving  the  room  after  the  afternoon  session 
as  I strenuously  and  futilely  shuffled  through  some  papers  on  my  desk. 
Catching  a glance  of  someone  watching  me,  I looked.  Kelly,  one  of  my 
few  male  students,  stood  leaning  against  the  blackboard.  "What  is  it 
Kelly?”  "That’s  what  I wanted  to  know  Mr.  Ferris.  You  haven’t  been 
with  it  all  afternoon.”  I looked  at  him  for  a minute;  every  time  I pegged 
Kelly  he  did  something  to  throw  me  off.  "It’s  a personal  problem 
Kelly,”  I said,  resuming  my  paper  shuffling.  His  continued  silence  in- 
terrupted me  more  effectively  than  any  comment  he  might  have  made. 
"Look  Kelly,”  I started  a little  irritably.  "Mr.  Ferris  you  ask  me  to  tell 
you  personal  things  so  I figure  I can  ask  you.  You  helped  me  out  of  a 
couple  of  scrapes;  I didn’t  ask  for  any  favors  but  I don’t  forget  them 
either.”  I knew  he  was  getting  me  into  a corner,  he  had  quite  a knack 
for  that.  "Really  Kelly  I can  handle  this  myself,”  I said  with  what  I 
hoped  was  finality.  "Okay  but  you  told  me  this  was  a,  uh,  reciprocal 
agreement,”  he  said,  mispronouncing  the  word.  "If  you  want  to  be  one 
way  well  . . . .”  He  didn’t  have  to  finish.  I could  see  all  the  cooper- 
ation Kelly  had  so  reticently  given  slipping  away.  "Sit  down  Kelly,”  I 
said  resignedly. 

"Do  you  know  a boy  named  Robert  Mogo,”  I began.  Kelly  thought 
for  a minute,  "Ain’t  that  the  guy  who  got  thrown  out  for  sticking  a 
pen  in  some  broad’s  back?”  My  school  teacher  mind  automatically 
started  to  correct  his  grammar  but  I managed  to  subdue  it.  "Yes  that’s 
the  boy.  Well  he  is  still  out  of  school  and  still  in  trouble.  I have  a son, 
an  eighth  grader,  and  this  Mogo  apparently  is  using  my  son  to  repay 
me  for  having  him  suspended.  He  caught  Jerry,  that’s  my  son’s  name, 
coming  home  from  school  and  gave  him  a beating.  Jerry  wouldn’t  tell 
me  who  did  it  until  I promised  not  to  interfere  but  this  Mogo  character 
really  has  me  worried.  He  said  he  would  give  Jerry  a beating  every 
week  until  he  was  back  in  school.”  Kelly  muttered  something  under  his 
breath  that  sounded  very  unsuited  to  a teacher-student  conversation  but 
I wasn’t  in  a mood  to  reprimand  him.  "Well,  I see  no  other  choice  than 
to  break  my  promise;  as  much  as  I hate  to,”  I said,  as  Kelly  stood  up. 
"See  you  tomorrow  Mr.  Ferris,”  he  said  heading  for  the  door.  "Okay,” 
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I answered,  "and  Kelly  don’t  smoke  until  you  are  off  the  school 
grounds."  He  looked  over  his  shoulder  grinning. 

Still  unable  to  concentrate  on  the  busy  work  before  me,  I reviewed 
my  relationship  with  Kelly.  I’m  not  quite  sure  why  he  originally  signed 
up  for  my  course.  Art  courses  in  a small  town  high  school  inevitably  at- 
tract a number  of  loafers  as  well  as  the  interested  but  untalented  young- 
sters. Somehow  Kelly  didn’t  conform  to  my  ideas  of  either  of  these 
groups.  For  any  self  respecting  male  in  the  high  school,  enrollment  in 
my  drawing  and  color  class  would  have  been  disastrous;  for  any,  that 
is,  except  Kelly.  He  was  obviously  the  leader  of  the  elite  and  tough  of 
the  senior  class.  At  first  some  of  his  more  daring  lieutenants  had  ridden 
him  but  that  was  ended  by  a not  too  gentle  shove  against  the  lockers 
and  the  infamous;  half  kidding,  half  menacing,  Kelly  smile.  I over- 
heard his  explanation  one  day.  "Why  not,”  he  said,  "all  those  broads, 
a few  pansies,  and  me.  No  competition."  He  certainly  didn’t  have  to 
worry  about  competition,  in  fact  a good  portion  of  his  trouble  with  the 
discipline  office  had  been  due  to  girls. 

The  first  time  I had  been  able  to  get  him  to  open  up  was  just  after 
an  incident  of  this  sort.  One  afternoon  I was  a little  late  for  class  and 
as  I hurried  through  the  corridor  I heard  a giggle  coming  from  a little 
alcove  that  was  used  for  a locker  room.  Kelly  and  some  overdeveloped 
senior  were  necking  in  a corner.  Nothing  serious  was  happening  and  I 
sent  the  blushing  girl  off  to  her  class.  Kelly  had  muttered,  "I  wonder 
how  long  I’ll  be  out  on  this  one.”  "I  don’t  care  what  you  do,  uh,  socially 
after  school  Kelly  but  I don’t  want  any  more  of  this.  Now  let’s  get  into 
class."  He  was  taken  aback  temporarily  but  smilingly  answered,  "Sure 
thing  Mr.  Ferris,  let’s."  Although  I didn’t  realize  it  immediately  that 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  called  me  Mr.  Ferris.  Up  to  then  it  had 
been  'teach’  or  just  'hey’.  From  then  on  Kelly  and  I got  along  well.  Oh, 
he  had  an  occasional  minor  scrape  with  the  office  but  nothing  compared 
to  his  previous  record.  He  was  far  from  being  a genius  but  he  did  have 
capabilities  I felt  were  worth  developing.  No  one  understood  the  rela- 
tionship, least  of  all  myself.  Kelly  was  about  five  foot  ten  and  well 
developed  for  a boy  his  age.  He  had  thick  black  hair  and  knowing  Irish 
eyes.  I’m  almost  bald,  thirty-eight,  and  my  waistline  isn’t  what  it  used 
to  be.  I guess  in  a way  I admired  him  as  much  as  he  did  me.  He  had 
that  effective,  casual  way  with  women  that  all  men  like  to  think  they 
have.  His  choosing  me  to  confide  in  gave  me  a lot  of  satisfaction.  The 
janitor  came  in  to  clean  the  room  and  brought  my  thoughts  back  to 
the  present.  Putting  the  day’s  homework  into  my  brief  case  I headed 
for  home;  the  problem  of  Jerry  still  worrying  me. 

That  evening  after  the  children  were  asleep  my  wife  and  I were 
discussing  the  situation.  "I  don’t  see  any  other  solution,"  she  said,  "we 
can’t  let  that  viscous  boy  give  Jerry  another  beating.  I know  how  strong- 
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EAST  IS  EAST 

by  Paul  F.  Butler 


The  students  were  leaving  the  room  after  the  afternoon  session 
as  I strenuously  and  futilely  shuffled  through  some  papers  on  my  desk. 
Catching  a glance  of  someone  watching  me,  I looked.  Kelly,  one  of  my 
few  male  students,  stood  leaning  against  the  blackboard.  ''What  is  it 
Kelly?”  "That’s  what  I wanted  to  know  Mr.  Ferris.  You  haven’t  been 
with  it  all  afternoon.”  I looked  at  him  for  a minute;  every  time  I pegged 
Kelly  he  did  something  to  throw  me  off.  "It’s  a personal  problem 
Kelly,”  I said,  resuming  my  paper  shuffling.  His  continued  silence  in- 
terrupted me  more  effectively  than  any  comment  he  might  have  made. 
"Look  Kelly,”  I started  a little  irritably.  "Mr.  Ferris  you  ask  me  to  tell 
you  personal  things  so  I figure  I can  ask  you.  You  helped  me  out  of  a 
couple  of  scrapes;  I didn’t  ask  for  any  favors  but  I don’t  forget  them 
either.”  I knew  he  was  getting  me  into  a corner,  he  had  quite  a knack 
for  that.  "Really  Kelly  I can  handle  this  myself,”  I said  with  what  I 
hoped  was  finality.  "Okay  but  you  told  me  this  was  a,  uh,  reciprocal 
agreement,”  he  said,  mispronouncing  the  word.  "If  you  want  to  be  one 
way  well . . . .”  He  didn’t  have  to  finish.  I could  see  all  the  cooper- 
ation Kelly  had  so  reticently  given  slipping  away.  "Sit  down  Kelly,”  I 
said  resignedly. 

"Do  you  know  a boy  named  Robert  Mogo,”  I began.  Kelly  thought 
for  a minute,  "Ain’t  that  the  guy  who  got  thrown  out  for  sticking  a 
pen  in  some  broad’s  back?”  My  school  teacher  mind  automatically 
started  to  correct  his  grammar  but  I managed  to  subdue  it.  "Yes  that’s 
the  boy.  Well  he  is  still  out  of  school  and  still  in  trouble.  I have  a son, 
an  eighth  grader,  and  this  Mogo  apparently  is  using  my  son  to  repay 
me  for  having  him  suspended.  He  caught  Jerry,  that’s  my  son’s  name, 
coming  home  from  school  and  gave  him  a beating.  Jerry  wouldn’t  tell 
me  who  did  it  until  I promised  not  to  interfere  but  this  Mogo  character 
really  has  me  worried.  He  said  he  would  give  Jerry  a beating  every 
week  until  he  was  back  in  school.”  Kelly  muttered  something  under  his 
breath  that  sounded  very  unsuited  to  a teacher-student  conversation  but 
I wasn’t  in  a mood  to  reprimand  him.  "Well,  I see  no  other  choice  than 
to  break  my  promise;  as  much  as  I hate  to,”  I said,  as  Kelly  stood  up. 
"See  you  tomorrow  Mr.  Ferris,”  he  said  heading  for  the  door.  "Okay,” 
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I answered,  "and  Kelly  don’t  smoke  until  you  are  off  the  school 
grounds.”  He  looked  over  his  shoulder  grinning. 

Still  unable  to  concentrate  on  the  busy  work  before  me,  I reviewed 
my  relationship  with  Kelly.  I’m  not  quite  sure  why  he  originally  signed 
up  for  my  course.  Art  courses  in  a small  town  high  school  inevitably  at- 
tract a number  of  loafers  as  well  as  the  interested  but  untalented  young- 
sters. Somehow  Kelly  didn’t  conform  to  my  ideas  of  either  of  these 
groups.  For  any  self  respecting  male  in  the  high  school,  enrollment  in 
my  drawing  and  color  class  would  have  been  disastrous;  for  any,  that 
is,  except  Kelly.  He  was  obviously  the  leader  of  the  elite  and  tough  of 
the  senior  class.  At  first  some  of  his  more  daring  lieutenants  had  ridden 
him  but  that  was  ended  by  a not  too  gentle  shove  against  the  lockers 
and  the  infamous;  half  kidding,  half  menacing,  Kelly  smile.  I over- 
heard his  explanation  one  day.  "Why  not,”  he  said,  "all  those  broads, 
a few  pansies,  and  me.  No  competition.”  He  certainly  didn’t  have  to 
worry  about  competition,  in  fact  a good  portion  of  his  trouble  with  the 
discipline  office  had  been  due  to  girls. 

The  first  time  I had  been  able  to  get  him  to  open  up  was  just  after 
an  incident  of  this  sort.  One  afternoon  I was  a little  late  for  class  and 
as  I hurried  through  the  corridor  I heard  a giggle  coming  from  a little 
alcove  that  was  used  for  a locker  room.  Kelly  and  some  overdeveloped 
senior  were  necking  in  a corner.  Nothing  serious  was  happening  and  I 
sent  the  blushing  girl  off  to  her  class.  Kelly  had  muttered,  "I  wonder 
how  long  I’ll  be  out  on  this  one.”  "I  don’t  care  what  you  do,  uh,  socially 
after  school  Kelly  but  I don’t  want  any  more  of  this.  Now  let’s  get  into 
class.”  He  was  taken  aback  temporarily  but  smilingly  answered,  "Sure 
thing  Mr.  Ferris,  let’s.”  Although  I didn’t  realize  it  immediately  that 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  called  me  Mr.  Ferris.  Up  to  then  it  had 
been  'teach’  or  just  'hey’.  From  then  on  Kelly  and  I got  along  well.  Oh, 
he  had  an  occasional  minor  scrape  with  the  office  but  nothing  compared 
to  his  previous  record.  He  was  far  from  being  a genius  but  he  did  have 
capabilities  I felt  were  worth  developing.  No  one  understood  the  rela- 
tionship, least  of  all  myself.  Kelly  was  about  five  foot  ten  and  well 
developed  for  a boy  his  age.  He  had  thick  black  hair  and  knowing  Irish 
eyes.  I’m  almost  bald,  thirty-eight,  and  my  waistline  isn’t  what  it  used 
to  be.  I guess  in  a way  I admired  him  as  much  as  he  did  me.  He  had 
that  effective,  casual  way  with  women  that  all  men  like  to  think  they 
have.  His  choosing  me  to  confide  in  gave  me  a lot  of  satisfaction.  The 
janitor  came  in  to  clean  the  room  and  brought  my  thoughts  back  to 
the  present.  Putting  the  day’s  homework  into  my  brief  case  I headed 
for  home;  the  problem  of  Jerry  still  worrying  me. 

That  evening  after  the  children  were  asleep  my  wife  and  I were 
discussing  the  situation.  "I  don’t  see  any  other  solution,”  she  said,  "we 
can’t  let  that  viscous  boy  give  Jerry  another  beating.  I know  how  strong- 
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ly  you  feel  about  breaking  your  promise  but  . I couldn’t  offer  an 

alternative  and  realizing  tomorrow  was  a week  from  Mogo’s  first  at- 
tack, I resigned  myself  to  Jerry’s  anger,  or  worse  his  disillusionment, 
when  he  learned  I had  broken  my  word.  ”111  call  Bill  Marshall  and 
have  him  pick  up  Mogo  when  he  stops  Jerry.”  Bill  was  the  patrolman 
on  traffic  duty  at  the  grade  school.  After  calling  Bill  and  explaining 
the  situation  I went  to  bed  still  trying  to  convince  myself  that  I had 
done  the  only  thing  I could. 

The  next  day  went  quickly,  and  as  badly  as  the  day  before.  On  the 
way  home  I searched  for  some  way  to  expiate  myself  in  my  son’s  eyes. 
I was  surprised  when  Jerry  made  no  mention  of  the  days’  episode  at 
dinner.  I decided  to  save  my  explanation  until  bed  time.  After  dinner 
I was  making  out  the  day’s  absent  list  and  noticed  that  Kelly  had  not 
been  in  school.  He  hadn’t  skipped  in  a long  time  but  I was  too  preoc- 
cupied with  my  impending  talk  with  Jerry  to  give  it  much  thought. 

"Leo,”  my  wife  called,  "Bill  Marshall  is  on  the  phone.”  I took  the 
receiver  and  said,  "Hello  Bill,  thanks  for  taking  care  of  Mogo.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  him?”  "That’s  what  I’m  calling  about  Leo,” 
Bill  answered.  "I  didn’t  do  anything;  just  as  this  boy  grabbed  your  son 
another  lad  about  Mogo’s  age  came  running  up  and  started  knocking 
the  hell  out  of  him.  Of  course  I broke  it  up  but  it  took  me  a while  to 
get  over  there.”  "Tomorrow,”  I thought  aloud,  "tomorrow  I must  have 
a talk  with  Kelly.”  "What’s  that  Leo,”  Bill  asked.  "Nothing  Bill,  thank 
you,”  I said  and  hung  up. 


All  those  who  at  least  accosted  the  cover  realize  that  the  name 
is  still  the  Quarterly,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had  publicized  in- 
tentions to  change  the  name. 

The  one  name  we  decided  upon,  Aspect,  proved  to  be  the  name 
of  a magazine  in  the  Midwest.  When  we  discovered  this,  it  was  too  late 
to  choose  another  name.  But  we  still  intend  to  change  the  name. 
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A Brief  Interpretation  of  Kafka’s 

THE  CASTLE 

by  Mary  V.  Hill 


The  Castle  by  Franz  Kafka  is  the  story  of  one  man’s  almost 
hopeless  struggle  to  reach  the  ultimate  authority.  The  hero  K.  intrudes 
himself  into  the  village  of  the  Count  West- West  by  stating  that  he 
is  the  land  surveyor.  Inquiries  follow:  At  first  the  authorities  deny  that 
a land  surveyor  has  been  summoned  but  almost  immediately  another 
report  is  received  that  he  is  the  land  surveyor.  This  is  followed  by  a 
message  from  Klamm,  Chief  of  Department  X,  which  seems  to  K. 
to  confirm  his  appointment.  Later  events,  however,  prove  this  con- 
viction to  be  wrong. 

By  use  of  every  means  at  his  command  K.  tries  to  reach  the 
Castle  through  Klamm  and  to  gain  acceptance  in  the  village  which 
would  "in  a certain  measure”  be  equivalent  to  the  castle,  for  "between 
the  villagers  and  the  castle  there  is  no  great  difference.”  His  efforts 
are  continually  frustrated. — Kafka  failed  to  complete  his  novel,  but 
he  confessed  to  Max  Brod,  his  literary  executor,  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  to  have  ended. 

K.  was  to  have  struggled  fruitlessly  until  the  very  end.  As  the 
villagers  gathered  about  him  a message  was  to  have  come  from  the 
Castle  that  "to  be  sure,  K.’s  claim  to  live  in  the  village  was  not  valid 
— but  that  due  to  consideration  of  attendant  circumstances”  he  was  to 
have  been  allowed  "to  live  and  work  in  the  village.” 

At  first  glance,  then,  K.  would  seem  to  have  failed  and  The  Castle 
seem  to  be  a novel  of  despair.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  a measure 
of  success  is  achieved — K.  is  finally  accepted  in  the  village  and  "who- 
ever . . . lives  in  the  village  lives  ...  to  a certain  degree  in  the  castle.” 
It  is  not  permitted  K.  to  reach  the  ultimate;  only  a limited  victory  is 
allowed  him.  Is  it,  after  all,  allowed  any  man  to  reach  the  ultimate! 
The  Judaeo-Christian  tradition  denies  this  possibility,  inasmuch  as 
with  in  structure  man  may  not  become  God,  but  only  to  a certain  mea- 
sure like  Him.  So  it  is  with  K. 

But  we  might  protest:  others  do  not  have  to  struggle  so  ardu- 
ously to  reach  Klamm  or  the  castle.  Frieda,  K.’s  fiancee  and  Klamm’s 
former  mistress,  seems  to  gain  her  ends  without  visible  effort.  As  K. 
puts  it:  I have  "striven  too  intently  ...  to  get  something  that  for  in- 
stance with  Frieda’s  calm.  . . .can  be  got  easily  and  without  much 
ado.”  Barnabas,  K.’s  messenger,  and  K.’s  two  servants  have  access 
to  the  Castle.  Why  is  it  closed  to  him?  Why  must  he  struggle  painfully 
for  what  others  are  granted  freely?  The  choice  is  K.’s;  he  prefers  the 
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ly  you  feel  about  breaking  your  promise  but  . . . .”  I couldn’t  offer  an 
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have  him  pick  up  Mogo  when  he  stops  Jerry.’’  Bill  was  the  patrolman 
on  traffic  duty  at  the  grade  school.  After  calling  Bill  and  explaining 
the  situation  I went  to  bed  still  trying  to  convince  myself  that  I had 
done  the  only  thing  I could. 
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been  in  school.  He  hadn’t  skipped  in  a long  time  but  I was  too  preoc- 
cupied with  my  impending  talk  with  Jerry  to  give  it  much  thought. 

"Leo,”  my  wife  called,  "Bill  Marshall  is  on  the  phone.”  I took  the 
receiver  and  said,  "Hello  Bill,  thanks  for  taking  care  of  Mogo.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  him?”  "That’s  what  I’m  calling  about  Leo,” 
Bill  answered.  "I  didn’t  do  anything;  just  as  this  boy  grabbed  your  son 
another  lad  about  Mogo’s  age  came  running  up  and  started  knocking 
the  hell  out  of  him.  Of  course  I broke  it  up  but  it  took  me  a while  to 
get  over  there.”  "Tomorrow,”  I thought  aloud,  "tomorrow  I must  have 
a talk  with  Kelly.”  "What’s  that  Leo,”  Bill  asked.  "Nothing  Bill,  thank 
you,”  I said  and  hung  up. 
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strenuous,  rather  than  the  easier  way. 

At  one  point  in  the  novel  K.  happens  into  the  room  of  one 
Briigel,  who  is  secretary  to  Friederich,  a castle  official.  On  other  oc- 
casions K.  has  been  curtly  received  by  officials,  but  this  Briigel  re- 
ceives him  cheerfully  and  begins  to  relate  to  K.  the  manner  in  which 
he  might  succeed.  He  tells  of  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  K’s  goal,  but  K.  is  overcome  with  weariness  and 
would  rather  sleep  than  listen,  even  though  at  the  very  moment  he 
is  listening  all  the  requisite  conditions  are  met  and  Briigel  makes  this 
clear,  urging  K.  to  make  the  effort.  Still  K.  prefers  to  sleep;  he  pre- 
fers Klamm’s,  the  difficult,  way. 

This  has  been  the  first  time  that  K.  has  dealt  with  any  representa- 
tive of  the  castle  outside  of  Klamm.  All  the  other  officials  he  has 
met  have  acted  as  representatives  of  Klamm.  No  other  official  of  the 
Castle  has  concerned  himself  with  K.  Now  Friederich,  whose  name 
means  peaceful,  deals  with  K.  through  Briigel,  whose  name  means 
guarantor.  K.  is  offered  a way;  he  has  only  to  say  the  word,  but  by 
his  own  actions  he  rejects  this  way  and  goes  out  to  continue  his 
struggles  under  Klamm. 

The  question  arises:  who  is  Klamm — the  name  itself  signifies 
the  close,  narrow,  and  hard,  carrying  the  connotation  of  unpleasant- 
ness and  dampness.  Not  half  so  pleasant  a name  as  Friederich! 

The  manner  in  which  Klamm  is  spoken  of  in  the  village  suggests 
strongly  that  he  represents  divine  order.  Orders  are  given  in  Klamm’s 
name;  events  are  said  to  happen  because  of  Klamm’s  will.  No  one 
is  capable  of  seeing  Klamm  as  he  really  is — K.  thinks  of  him  as  an 
eagle.  ”...  he  thought  of  Klamm’s  remoteness,  of  his  impregnable 
dwelling,  of  his  silence,  broken,  perhaps,  only  by  such  cries  as  K.  had 
never  yet  heard,  of  his  downward  pressing  gaze  which  could  never 
be  proved  or  disproved,  of  his  wheelings  which  could  never  be  dis- 
turbed by  anything  K.  did  down  below,  which  far  above  he  followed 
as  the  behest  of  incomprehensible  laws  visible  only  for  an  instant — 
all  these  things  Klamm  and  the  eagle  had  in  common.” 

Klamm  then  appears  to  be  the  equivalent  in  some  respect  to 
deity.  But  there  are  other  officials  and  there  is  the  count.  K.  does  not 
seek  just  Klamm;  however,  his  desire  is  that  "he,  K.,  he  only  and  no  one 
else  should  attain  to  Klamm,  and  should  attain  to  him,  not  to  rest  with 
him,  but  to  go  beyond  him,  further  yet,  into  the  castle.” 

Here  then  is  the  meaning  of  Klamm’s  importance:  he  is  the 
way,  the  means,  to  the  ultimate.  It  is  K.’s  personal  choice  that  is  cold, 
narrow,  and  cramped,  an  unhappy  way,  a sort  of  life  in  parentheses 
confined  to  the  village;  a way  confined  because  he  would  not,  or  could 
not,  reject  Klamm  for  Friederich — to  accept  freely  what  he  was  to 
struggle  for  unsuccessfully. 
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CHECKERED  WAIT 

by  Susan  Gordon 


Round  and  round  and  round  they  go  and  where  they  stop — It  was 
something  she  had  to  learn  and  she  didn’t  know  whether  she  could 
learn  and  that  was  the  hardest  part. 

The  cloth  was  checkered  and  the  only  moving  things  were  the 
words  he  must  be  saying  to  that  little  cheshire-faced  whore  with  spaces 
between  her  teeth  and  lipstick  smeared  all  over  her  mouth. 

And  he  had  said  something  about  very  intelligent  people  needing 
the  giddy  ones  to  retain  their  sanity,  thinking,  thinking,  he  had  said, 
and  now  the  checkered  music  strained  from  a juke  box  and  wandered 
into  her  mind  that  was  filled  with  the  memory  of  night  air,  sweet  with 
the  hush  poignance  of  fall  burning  into  winter  and  he  was  with  the 
poor  little  orphan  that  everybody  wanted  to  be  a home  to  and  the  night 
was  only  a memory. 

Everything  was  empty  as  if  only  she  were  there  and  separate  from 
even  the  emptiness  and  nothing  beautiful  would  come  out  because 
nothing  beautiful  was  inside  and  someone  had  lost  something  again; 
her  friend  had  lost  something;  her  father  had  killed  himself  when  she 
had  wanted  to  be  loved  and  it  was  her  fault  that  he  had  killed  himself 
because  she  had  wanted  to  love  him  and  could  not.  And  then  she  had 
found  a boy  and  she  had  loved  him  and  it  was  getting  to  be  wonderful 
because  he  began  to  need  her  and  she  could  be  there  for  him,  until 
today  when  someone  came  and  told  her  to  go  away  and  the  unfinished 
walls  are  standing  there  in  an  open  place  where  no  sun  is  shining. 

The  red  and  white  checks  of  the  table-cloth  turned  into  a water- 
scape and  she  couldn’t  think  of  a way  of  not  being  and  being  because 
she  couldn’t  forget  that  she  was  there  and  afraid  that  it  was  nothing 
and  it  was  nothing  and  her  mind  was  picking  over  the  shatterings  of 
what  had  been  whole  once  and  the  pieces  wouldn’t  go  together  and 
it  didn’t  matter  and  it  didn’t  matter  and  she  couldn’t  even  think  of  a 
way. 

She  picked  a cigarette  from  a pack  and  aimlessly  put  it  between 
her  lips  forgetting  to  light  it,  because  it  was  just  something  to  do,  to 
pick  something  up  and  give  it  to  herself.  He  had  said,  when  he  had 
held  her  in  that  perfect  memory  and  she  had  wept  because  it  couldn’t 
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be  real,  he  had  said,  "You’re  afraid  because  it  has  to  be  everything  or 
it  is  nothing  at  all,”  and  she  had  listened  and  it  was  so  and  she  had 
wept  because  it  had  been  everything  and  it  was  nothing  now. 

It  was  something  she  had  to  learn  and  she  didn’t  really  know  what 
it  was,  but  it  was  something  slow  and  it  was  something  about  waiting; 
and  it  had  only  been  a few  days  since  he  had  brought  everything  to  her, 
when  she  had  decided  that  there  would  never  be  everything  and  she 
hadn’t  remembered  that  everything  wouldn’t  come  rushing  all  together 
and  that  it  would  be  slow  because  he  would  be  afraid,  having  sought 
it  for  so  long  and  not  finding  it.  It  was  something  about  sharing  until 
he  believed  it  and  trusted  her,  until  he  was  not  afraid  because  he  be- 
lieved it  and  he  could  come  to  her  trusting  to  her  everything  and  tak- 
ing everything;  but  the  time  until  he  came  would  be  filled  with  all  the 
others  and  she  would  have  to  share  with  them,  if  she  could,  if  she  could 
learn  it,  to  wait,  because  it  had  been  fast  before  and  she  had  not  learned 
to  wait. 

She  dragged  a match  across  the  brown  band  on  the  matchbook  and 
watched  the  small  head  burst  into  a hot  orange  wraith  like  those  bril- 
liant leaves  that  fall  from  somewhere  before  they  are  dead  and  cover 
the  earth  like  a million  flames,  and  she  rubbed  the  burning  head  against 
the  end  of  the  white  cylinder  and  drew  into  her  lungs  the  sweet  white 
smoke. 

The  soft  ceiling  lights  went  round  and  round  and  became  his  dark 
tortured  eyes  telling  her  about  wanting  to  be  something,  about  not  be- 
ing able  to  be  something,  because  he  was  nothing,  and  no,  he  was  some- 
thing and  he  didn’t  know,  and  she  had  understood  because  she  wanted 
to  be  something  too,  and  she  didn’t  know  how  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
everything  and  she  knew  that  she  didn’t  have  to  tell  him  because  he 
really  knew  it  but  he  kept  forgetting  it,  because  the  day  had  been  ugly 
and  no  one  had  recognized  him  and  he  wanted  it  every  day  said  to 
him,  "You  are  different  from  every  other  human  being  and  nobody  else 
is  what  you  are.”  He  just  couldn’t  remember  it.  And  she  understood. 

She  picked  up  the  cup  from  the  checkered  table  and  drained  the 
cold  coffee  that  was  sitting  in  it  and  the  lady  asked  her  if  that  would 
be  all  and  she  wanted  to  say,  no,  that  it  wouldn’t  be  all  that  she  wanted 
more  and  more,  but  it  wasn’t  about  coffee  and  she  said,  yes,  that  it 
would  be  all,  and  left  that  place  to  go  to  something  that  she  had  to  wait 
for  and  she  didn’t  know  whether  she  could. 
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AT  THE  END  OF  MY  ROPE 

John  E.  Devine 


Early  days  at  the  end  of  a rope 
around  my  waist 

I remember 

and  people 

coming  from  down  the  street 

friends 

of  mine 

boys  and  girls 
to  the  end  of  the  driveway 

in  the  dirt 

I loved  to  play 
with  them 

but  mostly 

alone 

it  was  fun  any 
-way. 


Even  then  I could  hear 
Mozart 

from  inside  my  head 

Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik 

and  Jupiter 
played  with  me 

alone 

at  the  end  of  my  rope 
in  the  driveway 

of  my  dreams. 

"Oily  Oily  Infree!” 
tumbling  around  a telephone 
pole 

or  in  a field 

for  scavenger  hunts 

and  let’s  play 

"Doctor” 
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“House” 

"Fencing” 

and  my  friends 
games  I liked 
with  them 

and  even  under  the  stairs 
a kiss  at  six 

was  strangely  everything 
and  nothing 

but  we  didn’t  care 

though 

she  left  later 

and  the  world  died 
one  person. 

Later 

others 

left 

one  by  one  and  the  world 

died 

one  by  one 

and  me  at  the 
end  of  my  rope 

in  the  driveway  of  my  dreams 

alone 

with  Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik 


and  Jupiter 


only. 
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ON  QUARTERLY  FUNCTION 

...  It  is  difficult  to  openly  declare  an  exact  purpose.  Ours  is  a 
magazine  produced  by  students  for  students  and  with  funds  provided 
by  the  entire  student  body. 

If  we  are  to  assert  a function  it  would  seem  most  logical  to  find 
where  our  most  urgent  obligation  lies.  The  magazine  is  not  to  be  pro- 
duced for  the  enjoyment  of  a small  group  (that  might  consider  itself 
esoteric)  nor  are  we  to  aim  to  please  the  majority  who  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated  a questionable  level  of  taste. 

Our  budget  being  constant  and  dependable,  we  do  not  have  to  as- 
sume the  practices  of  the  large  commercial  magazines.  Yet  we  can  not 
ignore  the  fact  that  any  and  all  magazines  are  to  be  read  for  enjoyment. 

Also  the  fact  that  this  is  a college  literary  magazine  brings  to  bear 
the  vocational  purpose  it  might  serve.  Very  rarely  will  you  find  on  this 
campus  the  gifted  writer,  less  rarely  the  skillful  and  competent  writer. 
Y et  commonly  one  finds  a sincere  attempt  at  composing  good  literature; 
the  tedious  try  to  reduce  the  difference  between  incident  idea  and  its 
creative  expression. 

What  the  Quarterly  tries  to  do  is  publish  that  portion  of  the  sub- 
mitted material  that  is  the  best  written  and  the  most  readable.  The  best 
written  is  published  to  confirm  those  who  write  publishable  material  at 
the  same  time  making  them  vulnerable  to  all  qualities  of  criticism,  and 
the  authors  of  the  unpublished  are  encouraged  to  change  to  improve. 
The  most  readable  is  presented  for  the  student  enjoyment.  But  "most 
readable”  might  imply  what  should  be  read  . . . 
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Due  to  the  recent  well  publicized  conflict  between  our  occasional 
internal  inefficiency  and  our  patrons’  spasmodic  hyper  efficiency  this 
is  both  the  second  and  the  last  issue  of  the  Quarterly  for  1958-1959. 
We  would  have  preferred  to  put  out  three  issues  this  year  both  for  our 
own  pleasure  in  doing  so  (what  Activity  prefers  to  be  inactive?)  and 
for  the  interest  many  of  the  students  might  have  found  in  the  tentatively 
promised  material.  As  it  is  the  publication  of  the  next  Quarterly 
shall  be  next  fall. 

For  the  present  we  offer  this  issue  and  feel  that  its  breadth  at 
least,  suggests  the  type  of  magazine  this  campus  could  have.  In  parti- 
cular we  call  attention  to  this  issue’s  main  article,  "The  Expanding 
University’’  by  Dalie  LeBelle  which  despite  its  celestial  connotation 
deals  with  UMass.  In  this  article  Mr.  LaBelle,  a quietly  provocative 
senior  history  major  has  combined  some  common  doubts  and  fears  with 
original  scholarship  to  produce  a stimulating  and  potentially  in- 
valuable article.  While  only  Mr.  LaBelle  is  likely  to  accept  his  views 
entirely  many  of  us  will  probably  sympathize  with  most  of  them. 

We  would  like  to  thank  our  three  faculty  contributors,  Mr. 
Chametsky,  Mr.  Koehler  and  Mr.  Barron.  While  the  Quarterly  is 
primarily  an  undergraduate  magazine  it  is  willing  and  constitutionally 
able  to  accept  work  from  the  entire  University. 

Quote  Editor  William  Lee  "I  forgive  the  Senate  because  they 
know  not  what  they  do.” 

Quote  the  rest  of  the  staff  "We  want  your  manuscripts,  we  want 
your  drawings  and  prints,  and  we  want  your  (constructive)  criticisms. 
Leave  all  material  in  the  Quarterly  basket  in  the  Quarterly  office 
(at  the  rear  of  the  Collegian  Office  and  opposite  the  darkroom)  or 
with  any  staff  member.” 
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DO  NOT  BE  AFRAID 

’'Kevin,  oh  Kevin.” 

These  words  uttered  by  my  mother  had  more  than  ordinary  signi- 
ficance for  me.  I had  heard  her  call  my  name  many  times  before.  Yet 
I knew  exactly  why  she  was  calling  me  at  this  time.  It  was  this  fore- 
knowledge on  my  part  which  explains  my  undue  hesitancy  in  making 
a reply  to  her.  She  called  my  name  again,  this  time  in  a more  demand- 
ing tone. 

"Kevin,  Kevin  come  home.  It  is  time  now.” 

I shuddered  when  I heard  her  repeat  my  name  again.  I knew  that 
that  there  was  no  escape  from  the  impending  situation,  a surmise  so 
horrible  and  repugnant  to  me  that  I would  have  done  anything,  any- 
thing under  the  sun  to  avoid  it.  But  little  boys  are  not  supposed  to  dis- 
obey their  mothers,  even  in  thought.  To  do  so  is  a horrible  thing, 
punishable  by  the  most  severe  of  methods.  Fully  aware  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  my  plight,  I answered  to  her  that  I was  coming.  I walked 
toward  the  house  where  my  mother  and  brothers  were. 

They  were  waiting  for  me  there  in  the  house.  As  soon  as  I entered 
through  the  door,  my  mother  in  a most  cross  tone  of  voice  asked  me 
why  I had  not  returned  home  sooner.  She  always  asked  me  this  very 
same  question  every  time  that  I returned  home,  so  I did  not  bother  to 
answer  her.  I knew  that  she  did  not  expect  an  answer  anyway. 

"Look  at  the  little  thug  will  you.  I bet  he  hasn’t  had  a haircut  in 
a month.”  This  was  the  voice  of  my  older  brother.  I didn’t  pay  much 
attention  to  him  either  for  I knew  that  it  was  his  prerogative  and  duty 
(which  he  exercised  quite  liberally)  to  take  notice  of  and  comment  on 
my  habitual  untidy  appearance.  I guess  it  made  him  feel  important 
and  grown-up  to  take  such  an  interest  in  my  appearance.  He  couldn’t 
have  been  too  concerned  though  for  as  far  as  I can  remember,  he 
never  offered  to  pay  for  any  of  my  haircuts.  I guess  he  figured  that 
he  had  performed  his  duty  if  he  merely  pointed  out  to  the  rest  of  the 
family,  the  shaggy  appearance  of  my  hair. 
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"Come  now  Kevin,"  said  my  mother,  "go  upstairs  and  wash  your 
face  and  hands.  Why  to  look  at  you,  one  would  think  that  you  hadn’t 
bathed  in  a month.  What  will  the  neighbors  think?  My  goodness, 
Kevin,  you’re  more  bother  than  any  of  your  brothers  ’’ 

With  reluctance,  I began  to  climb  the  stairs  leading  to  the  bath- 
room. Hanging  on  the  wall  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  was  a cross  of  the 
crucified  Christ.  As  I came  closer,  the  outline  of  this  cross  came  into 
clearer  focus.  It  seemed  to  beckon  to  me. 

"Come  unto  me  little  one.  Do  not  be  afraid."  I wanted  so  much 
to  touch  this  cross.  As  soon  as  I gained  the  top  of  the  stairs,  I tried 
to  do  so.  Much  to  my  chagrin,  the  cross  remained  out  of  my  reach  even 
when  I stood  on  tip-toes.  On  gazing  up  at  the  outstretched  figure,  I 
saw  that  it  was  looking  beyond  me.  Obviously,  it  was  not  concerned 
with  me.  How  could  it  be  after  what  I had  done. 

I passed  quickly  on  to  the  bathroom.  After  finishing  my  washing 
chore,  I left  and  came  on  downstairs.  My  mother  was  once  again  wait- 
ing for  me.  I couldn’t  even  look  at  her  for  fear  that  I would  betray  my 
horrible  sin-ridden  inner  state  to  her.  Mothers  are  very  good  in  de- 
tecting the  hidden  thoughts  of  their  children.  It  is  one  of  their  duties 
which  they  seem  peculiarly  fitted  for.  Luckily  she  did  not  pay  too 
much  attention  to  me  in  this  particular  instance. 

"Kevin,"  she  said,  "you  can  go  along  with  your  brother." 

"Oh  no,  mother,  I would  rather  go  alone  this  time."  The  very 
thought  of  undergoing  this  terrible  ordeal  before  the  prying  eyes  of 
my  brother  filled  me  with  terror.  I did  not  want  anyone,  especially  of 
my  family,  to  be  a witness  to  my  forth-coming  chastisement.  It  was 
an  affair  strictly  between  myself,  God,  and  his  chosen  intermediary, 
the  priest. 

"Ha,  ha,"  chuckled  my  brother  in  a peculiarly  knowing  manner, 
"I  think  he’s  done  something  pretty  bad  and  he  doesn’t  want  anyone 
around  when  he  confesses  it.  Nothing  to  do  with  girls,  is  it?" 

Oh  how  could  he?  No,  he  doesn’t  know.  He  couldn’t.  He’s  merely 
kidding  me  as  he  often  does. 

"Well  I don’t  see  why  you  do  not  want  to  go  along  with  your 
brother,  Kevin?" 

"I  just  do  not  want  to,  mother,  that’s  all." 

"All  right,  run  along  then  by  yourself.  Be  sure  and  go  straight 
to  church.  And  Kevin  for  my  sake,  don’t  cross  the  tracks.  You  know 
how  dangerous  such  a crossing  is." 

"All  right  mother,  I won’t  be  long."  Needless  to  say  I did  pre- 
cisely what  my  mother  warned  me  against  doing:  I crossed  the  tracks. 
Just  as  I was  crossing  them,  I remembered  the  admonition  of  my 
mother.  My  immediate  reflection  was  that  a person,  seeped  in  sin  as 
I was,  could  not  prevent  himself  from  committing  forbidden  acts.  God 
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in  His  detest  of  me  had  utterly  abandoned  my  soul  to  the  care  of 
Satan.  I was  an  advocate  of  the  devil  whether  I willed  it  or  not. 

As  I approached  the  church  I could  see  the  cross  which  loomed 
majestically  from  the  roof.  At  this  particular  moment  the  sun  was  in 
such  a position  that  it  bathed  the  cross  in  an  aura  of  sunlight.  It  was 
indeed  an  inspiring  sight.  But  for  me,  full  of  anxious  trepidation  over 
the  forthcoming  ordeal  with  the  priest,  this  sight  of  the  sun  reflected 
cross  made  little  impression.  Besides  it  would  have  been  blasphemous 
for  a wretched  sinner  as  myself  to  gaze  upon  a view  that  was  meant 
only  for  the  pure  of  spirit  to  see. 

On  coming  down  the  street  where  the  church  was  located,  I en- 
countered many  children  who  like  myself  were  headed  for  confession. 
Their  boisterous  merriment  indicated  that  they  were  not  afraid,  as  I, 
of  the  ensuing  confrontation  with  the  screen  shielded  priest.  It  was 
obvious  that  these  gleeful  children  had  little  of  consequence  to  relate 
to  their  confessor  God,  if  only  I were  in  a similiar  situation.  I rec- 
ognized a few  of  the  children.  But  at  this  time  I did  not  want  to  speak 
with  them  so  I hurried  on  by.  Fortunately  none  of  them  paid  any  heed 
to  me  and  so  I was  able  to  pass  through  unnoticed. 

It  was  with  a sigh  of  relief  that  I reached  the  church.  With  a 
mighty  effort  I opened  the  stubborn  door  and  entered  the  somber 
atmosphere  of  the  darkened  interior.  The  odor  of  the  church,  a con- 
glomeration of  the  aromas  of  incense,  burning  candles  and  wilted 
flowers  was  particularly  oppressive  that  day  and  I was  aware  of  it  as 
soon  as  I entered  through  the  door.  This  odor  which  manifested  itself 
in  a clearly  visible  haze,  tainted  to  some  extent,  every  single  object  in 
the  church.  Even  the  holy  images  and  pictures,  striking  reminders  of 
the  regenerative  significance  of  the  Christian  message,  were  shrouded 
in  this  musty  smelling  haze.  It  was  not  an  atmosphere  in  which  any- 
thing of  vitality  and  freshness  could  last  for  long.  This  odorous  haze 
seemed  to  symbolize  in  all  its  oppressive  dankness,  the  triumph  of 
spiritual  death. 

Already  the  pews  nearest  the  confessional  box  were  filled.  I hur- 
ried on  by  them  to  the  nearest  unoccupied  one  and  knelt  down.  After 
dutifully  crossing  myself  and  uttering  a few  well  memorized  prayers, 
I began  an  intense  examination  of  my  conscience.  Actually  this  was 
unnecessary  for  I knew  by  heart  all  the  various  sins  that  I had  com- 
mitted since  my  last  confession.  All  of  them  with  the  exception  of  one, 
were  habitual  sinful  acts  which  I had  confessed  to  the  priest  a number 
of  times  before.  In  fact  I knew  exactly  the  penance  that  he  would 
give  me  for  these  oft-repeated  transgressions.  But  what  about  this  one 
heinous  sin  which  I had  never  committed  before  and  which  I was  now 
obliged  to  relate  to  the  priest?  My  fear  of  relating  the  sin  to  him  was 
as  intense  as  the  remorse  which  I felt  for  having  committed  it.  Hence 
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my  immediate  concern  was  how  to  confess  the  sin  in  such  a way  that 
it  would  not  arouse  the  probing  priest’s  curiosity.  There  is  no  more 
trying  situation  in  the  world  than  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  inquisitive 
priest  who  is  determined  to  learn  all  the  pertinent  facts  of  a particular 
sin. 

While  I was  engaged  in  this  tedious  mental  activity,  three  or 
four  boys  entered  the  pew  which  I was  occupying,  and  sat  down.  All 
of  them  were  obviously  in  a frolicsome  mood.  Their  coarse-featured 
impudent  Irish  faces  were  wreathed  in  sinister  smiles.  Even  when 
smiling,  their  pugnacity,  so  common  a trait  to  this  particular  race,  was 
at  all  times  manifest.  It  was  evident  that  they  were  seeking  a suitable 
victim  on  which  to  display  their  good  natured  humor.  This  vaunted 
Irish  wit,  unexcelled  in  intensity  and  refinement,  must  be  allowed  to 
exercise  its  full  scope.  These  boys,  keenly  aware  of  this  much  ac- 
claimed national  gift,  obviously  intended  to  display  it  on  this  occasion. 
Usually  Irish  lads  exercise  their  benevolent  humor  on  those  sinister 
people  who  are  not  of  Irish  stock.  Unfortunately  on  this  occasion 
there  were  none  of  these  foreigners  in  the  near  vicinity.  Since  I hap- 
pened to  be  the  closest  one  to  these  boys,  I was  logically  picked  to  be 
their  victim.  The  clever  lad  sitting  beside  me,  gave  a most  lethal  kick 
in  the  shins.  His  courage  and  his  obvious  aggressive  intent  was  not 
to  be  denied.  His  sneering  companions  prodded  him  to  repeat  his 
his  maneuver.  He  would  have  done  so  were  it  not  for  the  timely 
entrance  of  the  priest  in  the  front  of  the  church. 

With  the  entrance  in  the  church  of  God’s  chosen  mediator,  all 
noise  ceased.  The  face  of  each  child  was  a study  of  intense  reverence. 
Each  one  of  them  was  fully  aware  of  the  power  that  this  man  was 
able  to  wield  over  the  fate  of  their  souls.  As  he  approached  the 
crowded  pews,  many  of  the  awed  boys  began  to  recite  their  prayers 
in  a most  impressive  devout  manner.  Most  of  them  were  on  their 
knees.  The  mirthful  intrepid  little  lad  beside  me  was  a model  of  devo- 
tion as  he  vociferously  articulated  "Hail  Mary’s”  in  rapid  succession. 
His  companions  were  not  to  be  denied  as  they  too  uttered  their  prayers 
in  a most  fervent  manner. 

The  priest  as  he  approached  us  seemed  to  emerge  out  of  complete 
darkness.  The  only  thing  that  was  visible  was  the  outline  of  his  black 
robe.  The  sounds  from  his  steps  reverberated  throughout  the  entire 
church.  Gradually  his  face  came  into  focus.  The  whiteness  of  his 
visage  in  contrast  to  the  blackness  of  his  attire  and  the  utter  gloom 
of  the  church  induced  in  me  a feeling  of  terror.  In  my  wrought  mental 
state,  this  shrouded  figure  seemed  to  represent  the  very  quintessence 
of  a just  and  vindictive  God.  And  to  think  that  I had  to  face  him  alone 
in  that  dark  confessional  box  and  reveal  to  him  the  sinful  condition 
of  my  soul.  Would  I have  the  courage  to  do  it?  Would  I? 
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The  priest  began  to  hear  the  confessions.  The  boys  shuffled  one 
by  one  into  the  enclosed  box,  disclosed  their  sins  to  the  probing  con- 
fessor and  after  undergoing  the  usual  tongue  lashing,  severe  or  mild 
as  the  case  may  be,  they  stumbled  out  into  the  light  again  to  initiate 
the  long  walk  to  the  altar  rail  in  the  front  of  the  church.  Some  of  the 
boys  especially  the  older  ones,  spent  a longer  time  with  the  priest.  I 
guess  that  it  required  more  time  to  explain  the  circumstances  of  their 
transgressions.  You  could  tell  by  looking  at  the  faces  of  the  boys 
before  they  entered  the  box,  just  how  much  time  they  would  spend  in 
there  with  the  priest.  The  ones  with  few  sins  to  relate  usually  mani- 
fested on  their  faces  a tranquil,  almost  a blessed  expression.  The 
sinners,  such  as  myself,  in  displaying  a most  worried  expression  mani- 
fested the  deep  hideousness  of  their  spiritual  state. 

The  pews  began  to  empty.  I realized  with  increasing  trepidation 
that  my  turn  would  be  coming  up  in  a short  time.  Now,  there  were 
only  two  boys  ahead  of  me.  I could  hear  the  mumbled  invocation  of 
the  priest  and  then  the  sliding  of  the  panel  of  the  screen  which  sepa- 
rated him  from  the  penitent.  I was  the  next  one  to  go.  Unable  to  move, 
I was  induced  to  do  so  by  a nudge  from  my  benevolent  companion 
who  was  seated  beside  me. 

Slowly  I walked  to  the  confessional,  drew  aside  the  black  curtains 
which  enclosed  it,  and  entered  inside.  It  was  completely  dark.  I could 
hear  the  secretive  tones  of  the  penitent  and  the  priest  in  the  next 
booth  but  I was  unable  to  comprehend  what  they  were  saying.  Look- 
ing up,  I noticed  a cross  fastened  to  the  wall.  For  some  reason  I reached 
up  to  touch  it.  It  was  cold  and  lifeless  so  I quickly  withdrew  my  out- 
stretched fingers  from  it.  Through  a small  opening  in  the  curtain,  I 
could  see  some  of  the  boys  sitting  in  the  pews.  I longed  to  be  with 
them. 

Suddenly  I heard  the  priest  slide  back  the  panel  which  connected 
him  with  the  other  confessional.  It  would  only  be  a moment  before 
he  would  initiate  my  confession.  I braced  myself  for  the  sliding  of  the 
panel.  My  mind  was  in  such  a frenzied  state  that  I didn’t  know  if  I 
would  be  able  to  speak  coherently. 

Run,  run,  run. 

"Yes,  go  ahead.” 

"Bless  me  father,”  I managed  to  stammer  out  in  an  inarticulate 
manner.  I hesitated. 

"Yes,  speak  up  please.” 

"Bless  me  father.  My  last  confession  was  about  two  weeks  ago.” 

"Are  you  sure?” 

"I  think  so.” 

"All  right,  continue  please.  Do  not  be  afraid.  Put  your  soul  in 
the  hands  of  Our  Lord.  He  will  give  you  courage.”  But  I was  afraid, 
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terribly  so.  My  only  desire  now,  was  to  relate  my  sins  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  leave  this  tomb-like  box. 

I began  my  confession.  The  priest,  invisible  behind  his  screen, 
listened  quietly.  1 confessed  my  customary  list  of  sins  in  an  unemo- 
tional manner.  I now  felt  little  sorrow  for  having  committed  them, 
and  I probably  reflected  this  unremorseful  attitude  in  my  recitation. 
The  priest  must  have  sensed  that  he  was  listening  to  the  confession 
of  a person  whose  soul  was  deeply  infested  in  sin  and  corruption.  It 
was  only  natural  that  he  would  subject  me  to  a rigorous  cross-exami- 
nation after  I had  completed,  or  apparently  so,  the  narration  of  my 
sins. 

The  habitual  sins  were  easy  to  confess.  I had  related  them  to 
the  priest  a number  of  times  in  the  past  and  so  I knew  them  by 
memory.  But  the  confession  of  that  heinous  sin,  an  act  which  I was 
certain  that  no  person  had  ever  perpetrated  since  the  beginning  of 
time,  would  be  a much  more  difficult  thing  to  do.  In  my  stumbling 
efforts  to  say  it,  I must  have  revealed  the  entire  wretchedness  of  my 
soul  to  the  priest.  The  words  would  not  come  to  my  trembling  lips. 
The  priest  who  had  remained  patiently  quiet,  then  interrupted  my 
incoherent  stammering. 

"Yes  son,  is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  say?  If  there  is, 
please  speak  up." 

"I,  er  . . .” 

"Come  now,  do  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me  everything.  I am  here 
to  help  you.  You  must  make  a sincere  effort  to  render  as  good  a con- 
fession as  possible.  Do  you  realize  the  importance  of  doing  this?  The 
efficacy  of  this  sacrament  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  penitent’s 
self  examination.  Our  Lord  when  He  instituted  the  sacrament  of 
penance  did  not  intend  that  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  for  us  to  parti- 
cipate in.  But  he  did  stipulate  that  unless  one  does  make  an  honest 
effort  in  examining  his  conscience,  the  person  will  not  only  fail  to  re- 
ceive the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  but  he  will  incur  another  far  more 
horrible  blemish  on  his  soul.  You  do  not  want  this  to  happen,  do  you 
my  son?" 

I answered  no.  I did  not  fully  understand  what  the  priest  in  his 
religious  enthusiasm  had  told  me.  I was  aware  that  God  would  be 
very  displeased  with  me  if  I did  not  at  least  make  an  attempt  in  re- 
lating to  the  priest  before  me,  the  horrible  sin  that  currently  tainted 
my  soul.  But  why  couldn’t  I relate  it  directly  to  God?  Why  does  the 
priest  have  to  know?  This  thought  occurred  to  me  but  realizing  that 
it  partook  of  blasphemy,  I instantly  discarded  it  from  my  mind. 

I heard  the  priest  shuffle,  as  if  he  were  uncomfortable.  The 
whispered  voices  of  the  boys  outside  were  clearly  audible.  Perhaps  the 
duration  of  my  confession  was  making  them  impatient.  It  seemed  to 
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me  that  I had  been  in  here  for  a long  time,  perhaps  hours.  Actually 
it  was  probably  only  a few  minutes. 

"Yes,  son,"  said  the  priest  in  an  almost  weary  tone,  "is  there 
anything  else  that  you  want  to  tell  me?" 

I did  not  immediately  make  a response.  I could  see  the  shadowed 
outline  of  his  face  as  he  leaned  forward  toward  the  screen  in  an  effort 
to  hear  more  clearly.  He  seemed  almost  unreal.  But  the  quality  of 
his  voice,  so  sharp  and  intense,  poignantly  reminded  me  of  his  cor- 
poreal reality.  He  was  there  before  me  in  all  the  majesty  and  power 
of  his  priestly  office. 

I realized  that  I could  not  relate  to  him  my  terrible  transgression. 
In  a weak  and  trembling  voice,  I falsely  told  him  that  I had  nothing 
else  to  confess.  Surprisingly  enough,  he  did  not  question  me  any 
further.  Perhaps  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  getting  hungry, 
since  it  was  nearing  supper-time. 

After  the  imparting  of  the  penance  (ironically  a very  light  one) 
and  the  recitation  of  the  last  prayer,  the  priest  dismissed  me  with  the 
usual  blessing,  Go  with  God.  I departed,  but  it  was  not  with  the  spirit 
of  God  in  my  soul. 

Leaving  the  darkened  confessional  box,  I headed  up  the  aisle 
toward  the  candle-lighted  altar.  As  I hurried  past  the  remaining  occu- 
pied pews,  several  of  the  boys  looked  up  and  started  at  me  in  a most 
inquisitive  manner.  Perhaps  they  wondered  why  my  confession  had 
taken  such  a long  time.  I could  feel  their  staring  eyes  intently  leering 
at  me,  laughing  at  me,  mocking  me.  You  stupid  little  frightened  fool, 
they  seemed  to  say.  I wanted  to  stop  and  explain  to  them  the  circum- 
stances of  my  confession  but  I knew  that  they  would  have  little  sym- 
pathy for  me.  Their  ugly  little  minds  rendered  them  incapable  of 
understanding  anything  that  was  not  strictly  in  line  with  the  orthodox 
way. 

Hurrying  by  them,  I soon  reached  the  altar  rail.  The  well-lit  altar 
was  befittingly  decorated  with  numerous  freshly  picked  varied  colored 
flowers  which  emitted  a sensuous  fragrant  aroma.  The  beauty  of  the 
scene  reminded  me  all  the  more  poignantly  of  the  ugly  depraved 
state  of  my  soul.  Above  the  flowers  and  the  burning  candles  was  sus- 
pended a massive  cross  which  lent  to  the  lovely  scene  the  appropriate 
religious  significance.  Yet  somehow  the  cross,  so  bare  and  plain, 
seemed  incongruous  in  the  midst  of  such  lovely  things.  This  thought 
passed  across  my  mind  but  I did  not  reflect  upon  it. 

Reciting  my  prayers  in  a mechanical  manner,  I blessed  myself 
and  in  a most  self-conscious  manner,  headed  for  the  front  door  church 
exit.  On  coming  out,  the  light  from  the  waning  afternoon  sun  struck 
me  fully  in  the  face.  Momentarily  blinded  and  half-sick  from  the 
ordeal  which  I had  just  experienced,  I stumbled  over  to  the  side  of 
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the  church  building  and  leaned  against  it  for  support.  With  my  eyes 
closed  I breathed  in  deeply  several  times  in  an  effort  to  get  some  clean 
refreshing  air  into  my  lungs.  Suddenly  I was  aware  that  someone  was 
standing  before  me.  On  opening  my  eyes  I could  see  the  shadow  of 
this  person  intertwined  with  my  own  shadow  in  such  a way  that  it 
formed  a unique  pattern  which  somehow  resembled  a cross.  On  look- 
ing up,  I stared  directly  into  the  somber  other-worldly  face  of  Father 
Duffy  who  was  intensely  looking  at  me  in  a most  concerned  manner. 
He  had  finished  his  confessions  a little  earlier  than  had  my  confessor 
and  was  now  leisurely  strolling  about  the  church  grounds,  contentedly 
puffing  on  a cigarette. 

"Is  anything  the  matter,  Kevin,”  he  asked  me  in  a most  worried 
tone  of  voice. 

"No,  nothing,  father,”  I lied,  "I  am  just  a little  blinded  from 
the  sun.” 

"Oh  I see,”  he  replied.  "Yes  it  is  much  lighter  here  than  in  the 
church.  Say,  by  the  way  Kevin,  would  you  be  good  enough  to  serve 
with  me  at  the  7:00  mass  tomorrow  morning?  The  boy  who  was 
schedueld  to  serve  has  taken  sick  and  so  won’t  be  able  to  make  it.” 

"Y  . .y  . . es  father.  I’ll  be  glad  to  serve  with  you.”  What  could 
I say?  How  could  I refuse  him?  How  could  I tell  him  that  I was  not 
worthy  to  participate  in  such  a sacred  ceremony,  especially  in  the 
capacity  of  an  altar  boy.  To  think  that  I,  a sinner  of  utter  depravity, 
would  handle  the  vessels  containing  the  sacred  elements  of  water  and 
wine.  The  entire  ceremony  would  be  a blasphemous  sham.  Oh  hor- 
rible, horrible. 

"Thank  you  Kevin,”  said  the  smiling  priest.  "God  will  reward 
you  for  this.” 

Robert  /.  Hibbett 
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THE  SPOON 


It’s  still  there. — I had  to  see  Anya  again,  I just  couldn’t  go  home 
with  that  frustrated  feeling  which  comes  from  wanting  to  say  so  much 
and  then  not  being  able  to  say  a thing.  But  we  sat  there  and  I couldn’t 
say  anything  and  she  didn’t  give  a damn  anyway  so  I left.  If  she  wasn’t 
going  to  give  me  any  satisfaction,  there  was  no  sense  staying — But  the 
spoon  is  still  there.  My  whole  life  revolves  around  a spoon. 

I came  to  Cambridge  about  a month  ago  and  Anya,  her  friend 
Liz  and  I went  to  Cronin’s  for  a beer  after  work.  There  was  a couple 
sitting  in  the  booth  across  from  us  and  the  man  dropped  a spoon  un- 
der the  table.  When  he  reached  down  to  pick  it  up,  he  kicked  it  at  the 
same  time  with  his  foot  and  the  handle  lodged  itself  under  the  leg  of 
the  table.  Each  time  he  reached  down,  he  would  get  his  hand  on  the 
spoon  part,  but  the  handle  was  held  by  the  leg  so  the  spoon  kept  snap- 
ping back  to  the  floor  every  time  he  pulled. 

We  started  laughing  and  I think  the  couple  noticed,  because  the 
next  time  the  man  reached  for  the  spoon,  he  seemed  to  be  pretending 
to  scratch  his  ankle  or  straighten  his  sock.  He  never  did  pick  the  darn 
thing  up  and  it  still  lay  there  when  the  two  left. 

Anyway,  I came  down  to  see  Anya  again  yesterday.  Maybe  you’re 
wondering  who  Anya  is.  Well,  she’s  just  a girl  I like,  who  doesn’t 
like  me.  That’s  about  all  there  is  to  it.  Since  I didn’t  have  a chance  to 
say  what  I wanted  to  last  night,  I went  to  her  office  about  ten  this 
morning.  She  told  me  to  come  at  noon,  but  I couldn’t  stay  away.  Be- 
cause I got  there  too  early,  she  told  me  to  go  home,  but  I have  a one 
track  mind  and  here  I am  again  waiting  until  five  o’clock. 

Even  though  I had  been  in  the  same  room  with  her,  I couldn’t 
reach  her  and  every  time  she  smiled,  her  smile  seemed  to  mock  me  and 
I was  alone  and  sad.  I left.  Since  I couldn’t  go  home,  I went  back  to 
Cronin’s  with  plans  of  calling  her  up  after  I had  found  some  nerve. 
But  then  I saw  the  spoon.  It  was  lying  near  the  same  booth  from  which 
the  man  had  dropped  it  about  a month  ago,  only  it  was  no  longer  un- 
der the  table,  but  about  twelve  inches  away  from  the  leg,  almost  in 
the  middle  of  the  aisle.  While  I was  thinking  about  it,  a rather  plump 
woman  walked  right  by  it,  but  she  didn’t  step  on  it.  Why  didn’t  she? 
Why  didn’t  she  at  least  see  it?  It  was  right  there  in  plain  sight.  Why 
doesn’t  someone  pick  it  up?  It’s  lying  there  on  the  cold  tile  floor  and 
sticking  out  like  a sore  thumb  and  right  now  it’s  more  important  than 
Anya,  in  fact  I’ve  almost  forgotten  her. 
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You’re  supposed  to  eat  with  a spoon.  It  doesn’t  belong  there  on 
the  floor.  Why  doesn’t  someone  pick  it  up?  Here  comes  a waitress — 
she  doesn’t  even  see  it,  she  picks  up  the  dirty  glasses  on  another  table 
and  goes  back  to  the  kitchen.  There  goes  a man — he  doesn’t  see  it 
either,  he  just  walks  by  it.Why?  It’s  so  obvious.  The  damn  thing  is 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  floor! 

I think  I’ll  walk  by  and  see  if  it’s  really  there — I did,  it  shone  like 
a new  spoon.  What’s  it  doing  just  lying  there?  You  know!  I think  I 
should  tell  the  waitress  that  there  is  a spoon  lying  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  because  maybe  it’s  not  really  there.  I know  it’s  there!  But 
they  keep  on  walking  by  without  noticing  it.  "Spoon,  maybe  you’re  not 
sterling  silver,  maybe  you're  only  twenty-five  box  tops;  but  even  if  you 
are,  you  belong  in  the  spoon  drawer  with  the  others.’’ 

I went  by  again  and  touched  it  with  my  foot  and  I heard  it  clink 
against  the  tile.  It’s  really  there! 

Anonymous 


ST.  MARY’S  CHURCH-ATHLONE 

Purple  and  green  of  the  beech, 

Blue  of  the  cloudless  sky, 

Grey  of  the  rough-cut  stone, 

Arrow-like  shooting  high. 

Grey-lace  of  leafless  trees, 

Grey  clouds  floating  by; 

Deeper  grey  of  the  stone, 

Joining  the  earth  and  sky. 

Navy-blue,  silver  and  gold, 

Frost-kissed  the  sky  of  night, 

And  the  black  spear  of  the  spire, 

Piercing  the  moon’s  gold  light. 

Stillness  within  the  dim-lit  depths, 

Like  the  dim-lit  depths  of  the  soul: 

From  the  shadows  that  breathe  of  peace, 

A man  may  throw  light  on  his  soul. 

Margaret  Corrigan 
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BLUE  TINT  ORGANIC 


One  can  always  tell  when  it  is  going  to  be  a nice  day,  because 
the  morning  light  reflected  off  pale  walls  has  a bluish  tint.  From  the 
shower  stall,  George  Taylor  could  see  the  blue  tint  on  the  white  tiled 
walls  and  the  white  oval  of  the  bathtub.  There  was  no  denying  the 
exhilaration.  George  after  almost  springing  from  bed,  had  gone  to 
the  window;  there  was  spring’s  intense  blue  sky  and  translucent  erup- 
tive greens.  He  felt  a sensation  that  had  not  undergone  an  abridg- 
ment because  of  adulthood. 

But  one  thing  he  noticed  was  that  the  feeling  was  not  unquali- 
fied. He  also  seemed  to  realize  that  the  day  would  put  him  into  a 
mood.  Maybe  a long  time  ago  George  had  experienced  a mood  quite 
like  this  one  such  that  he  would  be  able  to  expect  it.  It  was  a nuance 
of  consciousness,  more  intense  because  he  realized  its  existence,  and  it 
was  this  realization  that  made  George  uncomfortable. 

George  dressed  and  went  into  the  breakfast  nook.  He  saw  Marge 
before  she  saw  him  and  looked  at  her  for  a moment.  He  felt  the 
emotion  a man  receives  when  he  sees  the  one  he  loves  going  through 
her,  believed  to  be,  unobserved  motions. 

It  was  not  her  habit  to  be  dressed  before  breakfast,  she  might 
have  on  either  a housecoat  or  a housedress,  but  not  made  up.  But 
today  she  was  dressed,  madeup  and  with  a little  jewelry.  She  was 
wearing  those  blitheful  bejeweled  slippers  that  he  had  bought  her  on 
a whim.  She  wore  them  not  only  because  she  liked  them  but  because 
he  liked  to  see  her  feet  in  them.  Marge’s  arches  had  not  suffered  from 
her  two  pregnancies,  and,  George  reflected,  her  ankles  and  legs  looked 
just  as  good  or  even  better  as  they  did  when  I met  her.  She  still  has 
a wonderful  bosom  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  breast  fed  both 
of  our  sons.  He  had  to  admit  that  her  mouth  was  beginning  to  lose 
some  of  its  flower,  and  that  she  waited  eagerly  for  the  summer  sun 
to  pass  off  the  radial  wrinkles  about  her  eyes  as  due  to  excessive 
squinting. 

"Hi,”  greeted  Marge. 

"I  almost  am  with  this  morning. 

"What?  Oh  George,  I wasn’t  asking  a question.” 

She  brought  his  eggs  over  and  placed  them  before  him.  George 
found  himself  staring  at  her  arm.  His  eyes  followed  the  graceful  line 
buffed  by  the  light  blonde  hairs,  he  noted  that  the  fingers  were  in 
exact  or  expect  proportion  as  they  held  the  plate,  nothing  extraneous, 
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no  line  ugly  jutting.  This  action  had  been  repeated  a thousand  times, 
no  more  than  that  thought  George.  Fifteen  years  of  placing  eggs  on 
the  table,  probably  more  like  five  thousand  times.  But  that  is  only  one 
facet  of  your  acquaintanceship  with  Marge’s  arm,  you  know  Marge’s 
arm  quite  well,  why  be  aware  of  it  now.  The  complete  knowledge  of 
what  he  was  doing  disquieted  George.  He  had  never  taken  the  time 
to  entertain  such  introspection  or  detachment.  It’s  simple,  he  told 
himself,  this  is  one  of  those  days  when  you  try  to  see  things  differently, 
or  maybe  with  an  increased  lucidity.  The  fact  that  it  doesn’t  happen 
every  day  shouldn’t  bother  you.  It  might  even  be  good  to  step  around 
and  see  what  is  actually  present. 

The  entrance  of  A1  and  Chuck  broke  George’s  train  of  thought. 

"Good  morning,’’  they  said  in  unison.  They  took  their  places 
and  boyishly  dived  into  their  eggs.  It  was  natural,  in  the  light  of 
George’s  present  mental  behavior  for  him  to  raise  his  head  and  look 
at  his  sons. 

A1  was  fourteen  and  Chuck  thirteen,  yet  George  thought  he  saw 
a pattern  that  there  adulthood  might  take.  A1  held  true  to  many  of 
the  rules  of  first  sons.  He  had  his  mother’s  blond  hair  and  was  slender 
and  tall,  maybe  a little  lanky  now.  Chuck  was  more  of  a compromise 
in  looks  between  Marge  and  George.  He  was  shorter  and  even  now 
he  was  muscular.  There  would  be  no  change  in  his  proportion  or 
muscularity  as  he  grew.  Chuck  was  more  adept  coordination  wise, 
he  surpassed  A1  in  most  sports  except  tennis,  he  would  never  be  able 
to  consistently  beat  A1  at  tennis.  They  both  had  facile  grasp,  but  Al 
seemed  willing  to  learn  more  in  amount,  Chuck  probably  in  his  later 
years  would  tend  to  more  profundity.  Al  went  through  the  world 
lethargically,  with  a seeming  indifference  an  aloofness  which,  be- 
cause of  his  handsome  and  sensitive  mien,  fascinated  people  and  made 
them  predict  great  things  for  him.  Chuck  was  much  closer  to  passion, 
sensitivity  with  vitality,  people  frowned  a little  on  Chuck.  George 
felt  he  knew  Chuck  more  than  anyone,  and  would  defend  him  ardently 
in  front  of  anyone,  especially  Marge.  After  soundly  punishing  Chuck 
for  some  of  his  mischief,  he  would  always  sneak  in  with  a glove,  or 
candy  bar,  or  something  that  Chuck  liked. 

But  of  course  today,  George  contemplated  his  sons  more  than 
usual  and  a pattern  struck  him  such  that  he  was  almost  shocked.  A 
similitude  descended — Al  and  Chuck,  Abel  and  Cain.  But  this  was 
just  a hunch,  a conclusion  on  coincidence.  But  yet  isn’t  there  a sug- 
gested correlation.  Abel  and  Cain  is  a parable,  considered  divine  be- 
cause it  is  true  of  so  many  brothers,  look  at  Edmund  and  Edgar  in 
King  Lear,  and  how  about  Aaron  and  Caleb  in  East  of  Eden.  But 
then,  George  continued  thinking  to  himself,  consider  them  charac- 
teristically. Chuck  had  such  a willingness  to  learn  something  evil, 
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while  A1  displayed  a reluctance.  Chuck  seemed  to  be  after  more  than 
the  world  would  allow  or  think  right,  this  was  the  nature  of  his  vul- 
nerability and  he  would  be  penalized  for  it.  Al’s  vulnerability  lay  in 
a tendency  to  remain  naive,  and  though  it  might  try  not  to,  the 
world  would  hurt  him. 

But  George  could  not  decide  if  this  had  anything  thing  to  do 
with  the  important  danger.  Would  his  sons  try  to  hurt  one  another, 
or  would  A1  let  Chuck  hurt  him.  The  paper  trembled  in  George’s 
hands.  He  had  projected  the  images  of  his  sons  so  far  that  he  was 
almost  afraid.  But  the  mood  that  George  was  damning  was  lucidity 
and  not  a passionate  thing,  and  he  realized  that  he  was  being  pas- 
sionate, that  his  sons  got  along  very  well,  that  they  had  fought  back 
to  back  several  times  and  that  they  were  excellent  companions.  He  con- 
firmed this  latter  hope  by  telling  himself  that  history  and  literature 
had  its  brothers  that  acted  in  concert,  the  James  brothers,  the  Zapata 
brothers  even  most  recently  the  Castro  brothers. 

With  an  odd  sense  of  relief,  George  went  to  eating  his  cooling 
eggs. 

George  drove  to  work  with  the  top  down.  The  sun  was  warm 
and  its  light,  strong;  the  fresh  greens  vibrated  in  it  and  the  shadows 
beneath  them  were  deep  and  blue.  Despite  a feeling  of  guilt  because 
he  felt  he  was  capitulating  to  an  almost  puerile  indulgence,  George 
took  the  long  way  in  to  work.  It  took  him  west  for  a few  miles  before 
he  turned  north,  and  passed  through  a different  part  of  the  suburb, 
then  into  town.  But  during  those  few  miles  the  back  road  took  him 
quickly  into  a rural  district.  There  were  the  hills  and  the  fields,  the 
weathered  barns  and  the  tree-shaded  farmhouses.  There  was  a crystal 
clarity  to  everything,  nothing  seemed  to  lack  what  it  needed  of  light. 
It  was  as  he  had  expected  it  would  be,  certainly  no  change  from  the 
last  time  he  had  driven  that  way.  Other  than  it  being  a simply  nice 
scene,  George  could  not  figure  why  Marge  and  he  took  such  joy  when- 
ever they  passed  that  way.  He  felt  the  pleasure  now,  but  not  the  essen- 
tial why.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  one  should  not  or  could  not 
contemplate  a pleasure  while  enjoying  it,  so  he  gave  up  every  factor 
to  enjoying  it  for  the  remaining  few  miles. 

At  the  garage,  George  got  out  and  let  Jack,  the  attendant  get 
in  the  car. 

"How  are  you,  Mr.  Taylor?”  asked  Jack. 

"Sensual,”  answered  George,  daily  rituals  were  going  to  be  difficult 
for  him.  "How  about  you?” 

"Not  too  well,  my  mother  died  Saturday  night.  The  funeral’s 
tomorrow.” 

"That’s  too  bad,  Jack,  my  condolences.”  George  recalled  Jack 
having  mentioned  his  mother’s  cancer  condition,  and  how  intensely 
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she  had  suffered.  Of  course  there  would  be  grief,  but  George  con- 
sidered that  there  might  be  a little  relief,  but  no  excuse  for  the  curt- 
ness,  the  harshness  in  Jack’s  tone. 

"Certainly  you  could  have  taken  the  day  off?" 

"My  wife  is  taking  care  of  all  the  arrangements.  Someone  has 
to  go  out  and  make  the  bread."  Jack  drove  off  and  parked  George’s 
car,  and  George  headed  for  his  building. 

jack  had  been  so  eager  to  tell  of  his  mother’s  death  that  he  was 
not  even  alarmed  by  George’s  original  salutation.  It  was  as  if  Jack 
felt  that  no  one  had  the  right  to  a good  day  because  of  his  own  poor 
spirits.  George  minded  someone  intruding  on  his  mood  but  decided 
that  Jack  might  be  angry  because  he  felt  sorrow  out  of  protocol  and 
was  indignant  with  everyone  because  they  made  him  feel  this  way. 
Actually  George  knew  that  he  was  not  sure  why  Jack  acted  the  way 
he  did,  but  he  was  sure  it  was  not  sincere  grief  caused  by  his  mother’s 
death.  George  suddenly  stopped  in  his  tracks  as  a thought  occurred  to 
him.  He  mentally  inveighed  at  Jack,  "I  actually  think  you  were  trying 
to  establish  some  sort  of  birth-death  irony.  Don’t  you  realize  that  irony 
is  a bastard.”  George  gave  a conclusive  nod  of  his  head  and  smiled. 
A passerby  frowned  at  him. 

Miss  Olmstead  was  sitting  at  her  desk  when  George  entered  his 
office. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Taylor." 

"Hi,  Joan,  you  look  awfully  nice  this  morning." 

"Why  thank  you.” 

He  went  into  his  office,  emptied  some  papers  from  his  brief  case, 
placed  some  reference  papers  on  his  blotter,  picked  up  a fresh  pencil 
and  sat  down.  He  had  left  the  door  partly  open  and  from  his  desk,  he 
was  offered  a three-quarter  view  of  Miss  Olmstead.  He  pursed  his  lips 
in  quiet  approval  of  her  curves. 

Certainly,  he  thought  to  himself,  the  relationship  of  boss  to 
secretary  approaches  the  true  man-woman  relationship  much  more 
closely  than  the  scheme  of  some  of  the  modern  marriages  he  knew. 
Miss  Olmstead  was  to  do  his  bidding,  to  handle  those  details  which 
are  enzymic  to  large  scale  accomplishments.  Miss  Olmstead  liked  work- 
ing for  him.  She  had  respect  for  him  and  admired  his  ability.  She 
made  this  and  the  fact  that  she  was  proud  to  be  working  for  him 
known  to  all  of  the  other  secretaries  in  the  building. 

Other  increments  entered  into  the  relationship,  it  being  a man 
and  woman  thing.  Once  when  George  won  his  club’s  tennis  tourna- 
ment, Miss  Olmstead,  as  the  guest  of  someone  else,  was  on  hand  to 
watch  the  play.  She  had  said  to  him  as  he  left  the  court.  "Mr.  Taylor, 
I was  so  surprised  to  see  you  out  there  on  the  court,  and  you  moved 
so  well." 
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George  had  been  flattered,  and  for  quite  a while  after  the  greet- 
ing in  Miss  Olmstead’s  eye  had  a certain  flavor  to  it.  The  considera- 
tion of  an  affair  with  Miss  Olmstead  remained  only  a consideration. 
It  was  natural  that  it  would  occur  because  of  her  altered  attitude 
towards  him,  but  he  had  profited  from  his  one  act  of  infidelity  with 
one  of  Miss  Olmstead’s  predecessors. 

It  was  during  Marge’s  pregnancy  with  Chuck.  She  had  recently 
had  Al,  then  almost  immediately  she  was  heavy  with  another  child. 
Whenever  George  came  home  from  the  road,  Marge  would  start  hint- 
ing about  being  pregnant  for  half  of  her  young  years,  and  losing  her 
figure,  and  simply  being  her  husband’s  baby-making  machine.  George 
had  made  every  attempt  to  be  diplomatic,  but  he  was  never  in  the 
mood  for  it.  He  would  spend  a lot  of  time  at  the  office,  and  his 
secretary,  Miss  Sinclair,  would  be  very  willing  to  work  late  with  him. 
She  was  quite  taken  with  George’s  good  looks  and  abundant  energy, 
and  quite  often  made  it  obvious  to  him.  George  kept  her  on  though, 
feeling  that  he  could  handle  temptation  or  probably  for  the  time  when 
he  did  not  care  to  handle  temptation. 

As  a young  struggling  sales  representative,  George  was  constantly 
trying  to  sell  himself  to  various  companies  in  his  field.  One  visiting 
vice-president  in-charge-of-sales  had  been  quite  interested  in  Miss  Sin- 
clair and  asked  her  to  dinner.  After  the  vice  president  had  made  the 
date,  Miss  Sinclair  had  spoken  to  George. 

"Is  there  anything  I should  say?  I know  what  it  would  mean  to 
you  to  represent  them.” 

"Just  see  that  he  has  a good  time,  and  don’t  feel  obligated  to 
talk  about  sales.” 

"I  should  have  guessed  that.”  She  started  to  leave. 

"Excuse  me,  I hope  I did  not  infer  that  you  take  all  measures  to 
please  him,  nor  did  I mean  to  infer  that  this  company  was  that  im- 
portant to  you.” 

She  stood  before  him,  looking  directly  into  his  face,  her  hands 
resting  against  her  thighs.  "It  isn’t  the  company  that’s  so  important 
to  me.”  There  was  the  brazen  hint,  the  lack  of  care  about  being  subtle. 
George  looked  directly  at  her  knowing  that  that  was  what  she  wanted 
and  relished.  She  was  bigger  than  Marge,  her  shoulders  were  wide 
and  her  skirt  tightly  sheated  her  wide  hips,  her  breasts  were  round 
and  large  beneath  her  tight  sweater. 

"I  don’t  want  him  to  touch  you.”  He  had  never  demonstrated 
a possessiveness  like  that.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  would 
feel  so  strong  about  having  another  man  touch  her  even  though  he  had 
only  touched  her  to  help  her  through  a door  or  into  a seat.  He 
wondered  if  her  willingness  towards  him  had  made  him  feel  that  she 
was  his. 
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Miss  Sinclair  had  nodded,  smiled  and  left  his  office. 

Later  that  night  she  returned. 

"I  knew  you  would  be  working  late,  so  I thought  I would  bring 
you  some  coffee.”  She  stood  before  him  and  waited  for  him  to  ask 
about  her  dinner  date,  or  to  maybe  comment  on  the  way  she  was 
dressed,  but  George  had  said  thank  you  and  continued  working.  Miss 
Sinclair  sat  in  the  dark,  the  desk  lamp  revealing  her  crossed  legs. 
George  made  no  comment  about  her  staying,  but  simply  continued 
jotting  down  figures.  In  an  hour,  he  finished  up,  snapped  off  a few 
lights  and  locked  up. 

"Could  I give  you  a lift  home?” 

Miss  Sinclair  had  let  a flicker  of  an  unprepared  look  appear  in 
her  eyes.  "Why  yes,”  she  said  realizing  that  he  had  not  dwelt  com- 
pletely on  what  she  considered  inevitable.  When  they  reached  her 
apartment,  she  offered  cocktails.  With  no  hesitation  at  all,  George 
answered  yes.  All  the  way  to  the  apartment,  even  while  she  was  pro- 
posing the  drinks  George  had  been  debating,  but  his  answer  had 
issued  from  portions  that  did  not  even  consider  his  debating. 

Soon  after  Marge  had  given  birth  to  Chuck,  she  visited  George 
at  the  office.  She  had  but  to  pass  through  the  outer  office  to  know.  It 
seems  that  women  are  more  conscious  of  being  cuckolded  than  men, 
and  the  smug  expression  on  Miss  Sinclair’s  face  was  almost  docu- 
mented proof.  Marge  had  always  prided  herself  in  her  strength  as  a 
woman,  but  shei  had  broken  into  tears  as  soon  as  she  left  the  office. 
She  spent  little  time  deliberating,  but  immediately  began  to  make 
every  effort  to  reclaim  her  husband.  She  soon  had  George  begging 
for  forgiveness  which  she  lavished  on  him.  Later  he  fired  Miss  Sin- 
clair. 

There  would  be  no  affair  with  Miss  Olmstead,  George  felt  sure 
of  it.  It  was  not  that  Marge  was  everything  that  he  wanted,  butf  he 
knew  that  she  was  most  of  what  he  dare  ask  for.  The  desire  might  be 
there,  the  energy  was,  but  the  volition  was  not.  George  did  not  feel  it 
was  complacency,  he  felt  that  it  was  not  worth  it. 


At  about  half  past  one,  Bill  Ellis,  the  loan  agent  from  across  the 
hall  and  George  went  to  lunch.  They  went  to  Tolly’s,  a simple  restau- 
rant with  red-checkered  tables,  and  candles  perched  in  wax  covered 
wine  bottles.  It  was  not  a unique  place  but  the  luncheons  were  good. 

They  took  a booth,  Bill  checked  his  watch,  then  ordered  two 
cocktails. 

"In  the  past  ten  years,”  said  Bill,  "I  don’t  think  I’ve  taken  a 
drink  before  one-thirty.  Oh,  I might  have  done  it  once  or  twice,  but 
if  I have,  I’ve  done  it  less  than  rarely.” 
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"That’s  good,  but  how  often  does  one  feel  like  or  have  the  oc- 
casion to  drink  before  that  time.” 

"Well,  there  are  occasions  when,  you’d  be  surprised.” 

George  never  cared  for  undue  pride  in  little  habits.  If  Bill  had 
stopped  doing  it  after  having  had  a bad  practice,  or  because  he  had 
heard  that  matutinal  imbibition  was  dangerous,  George  might  have 
had  a second  thought.  But  he  was  sure  that  Bill  was  simply  looking 
for  acclaim. 

It  occurred  to  George  that  he  had  taken  quite  a few  lunches  with 
Bill.  He  was  certain  this  was  folly  because  he  was  quite  sure  that 
he  did  not  care  for  Bill. 

"I  told  you  that  we  were  building,  didn’t  I George?” 

"You  did.” 

"I  was  thinking  about  doing  the  house  in  the  'contemporary 
idiom’  as  they  say.  You  never  know  the  extent  of  complications  of 
something  until  you  get  into  it.  Now  for  instance  it  cost  us  twenty 
dollars  an  hour  to  confer  with  the  architect — twenty  dollars!” 

"Why  do  you  alarm  at  the  price?” 

"It’s  exorbitant!  that’s  why.” 

"That’s  foolish.  Twenty  dollars  is  the  standard  rate  for  profes- 
sional conferences,  plus  the  fact  that  his  time  is  probably  worth  that.” 
Bill  sulked  to  a calm  and  George  ordered  two  more  cocktails, 
their  first  having  been  devoured  quickly.  George  could  not  understand 
why  Bill  did  not  embrace  every  facet  of  home  building.  Certainly  one 
had  to  look  out  for  oneself,  but  ha  did  not  have  to  be  so  picayune 
about  it.  George  felt  that  throwing  up  four  walls  and  the  fifth  per- 
pendicular was  basic.  He  could  not  figure  whether  it  was  more  im- 
portant to  Bill  to  be  building  or  to  be  able  to  tell  others  that  he  was 
building. 

They  became  quiet  for  awhile,  sipping  their  drinks  and  contem- 
plating their  glasses. 

"George,  what  do  you  think  of  Red  China  and  Russia.” 
"What?” 

"The  Communist  block,  what  do  you  think  of  it?” 

"It’s  a threat.”  He  sipped  heavily  from  his  drink.  He  disliked 
Bill’s  leaping  about  in  search  for  a conversation  topic.  George  was 
having  a very  difficult  time  finding  out  what  was  important  to  Bill. 
With  that  thought  he  looked  at  the  latter,  saying  to  himself,  I’ve  never 
been  able  to  find  out  what  was  important  to  Bill  in  all  the  times  we 
have  lunched  together. 

"Well,  what’s  the  answer  George?  Fight  threat  with  threat?” 
"That’s  what  we’re  supposed  to  be  doing.” 

"Let  me  finish,  will  you  George?  We  could  ally  with  Russia  and 
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pose  as  an  insurmountable  threat  to  Red  China  or  vice  versa.  It’s  a 
good  bet  that  any  side  we  ally  with  will  win — ” 

''You’re  discounting  annihilation.” 

''They  won’t  use  those  ultimate  weapons.” 

''All  right  they  won’t,”  said  George  taking  another  sip  from  his 
cocktail,  then  finishing  it.  He  ordered  another  one,  Bill  refused  an- 
other. 

Bill  did  not  like  George’s  submissive  acquiescence.  ''They  can’t 
possibly  use  those  things,  they  must  see — ” 

"Bill,  why  must  you  talk  in  this  solve  nothing  now  or  later  tone?” 
George  did  not  notice  his  rising  voice,  "Don’t  you  realize  that  our 
chances  of  getting  blown  off  the  face  of  the  earth  are  good,  even  ex- 
cellent. What  do  you  want  me  to  do?  Agree  with  you  so  that  you  can 
go  home  smugly  agreed  with,  or  disagree  with  you  so  that  we  would 
have  to  revise  both  of  our  positions?”  Bill  frowned  at  George. 

"In  a sense  Bill,  it  makes  no  difference  if  there  is  a war.  We  won’t 
be  men  then  or  now.”  He  leaned  forward.  "If  there  is  war,  it  will  be 
because  we  have  not  been  the  civilized  men  we  are  supposed  to  be.  The 
rational,  or  rather  what  is  believed  to  be  the  rational  thing  to  do  is  to 
dump  all  our  weapons  into  the  ocean,  and  go  on  producing  consumer 
goods  and  going  to  the  Cape  on  summer  weekends  and  let  the  com- 
mies take  anything  they  want.  By  doing  this  we  can  be  assured  that 
there  would  still  be  human  life  on  the  planet. 

"Well  this  is  not  for  me.  The  image  of  some  sadistic  gook  bash- 
ing in  my  son’s  head  just  because  he  felt  like  it,  or  having  to  watch 
my  wife  violated  at  bayonet  point  is  unsufferable.  To  save  us  this 
kind  of  pain  the  only  rational  answer  is  war. 

"I  really  don’t  give  that  much  of  a damn  about  humanity.  I want 
them  for  the  company  they  offer,  but  posterity  does  not  even  exist.” 

Bill  looked  at  George’s  drink.  "All  right,  George  so  you’ve  had 
a few  drinks.” 

George  said,  not  at  all  angrily,  "The  moment  something  makes 
you  feel  precarious,  you  dismiss  it  as  something  insecurable.  My  having 
a few  drinks  gives  you  no  right  to  dismiss  anything  I say  as  nonsense. 

"Do  you  want  to  hear  some  real  nonsense  Bill?  Do  you  know 
what  I would  really  like  to  talk  about?  The  light,  Bill,  the  light.” 
George  almost  enjoyed  Bill’s  surprised  scrutiny.  "I  took  the  long  walk 
into  work  today,  you  know  those  five  miles  that  take  you  out  into 
farm  country.  Well  Van  Gogh  found  the  light  at  Arles  almost  insup- 
portably  vivid,  and  Gaugin  never  forgot  the  passionate  colors  he  had 
seen  in  Trinidad  as  a child.”  Bill  looked  around  to  see  if  anyone  was 
staring,  "But  I don’t  care  what  they  saw,  they  did  not  see  light  like 
this.  Bill  I saw  volumes  of  light,  not  light  reflected,  light  present, 
light  almost  alive.  I saw  greens  and  yellows — I saw  barns,  unpainted 
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weatherbeaten,  gray  bams,  but  with  this  light,  these  barns  were  not 
drab,  they  could  not  be  drab  in  any  light.” 

"Okay  George,  rave  about  nature  and  knock  man’s  ignorance  and 
aberration.  But  don’t  seem  so  eager.” 

George’s  animation  had  helped  the  alcohol  take  increased  effect. 
"I’m  not  being  vehement,  but  if  you  were  to  take  a trip  along  the  back 
road  why  would  you  enjoy  it?” 

"Because  it’s  nice  that’s  why.  Now  see  here,  George,  you  don’t 
have  any  monopoly  on  springtime  sensitivity.  I like  beautiful  things 
in  nature  too.” 

George  placed  his  elbow  on  the  table  and  leaned  his  forehead 
against  his  hand.  Bill  was  right,  he  had  no  monopoly.  But  he  could  not 
see  how  Bill  could  enjoy  for  the  same  reason  he  did.  This  blue  tint 
day  discernment  had  to  drive  through  so  that  he  would  not  have  to 
share  such  a close  identification  with  Bill. 

He  became  quickly  conscious  of  the  day’s  events.  He  felt  he  had  to 
utter  something  hitherto  ineffable.  Thought  images  flipped  quickly 
through  his  mind  and  he  felt  his  mood  consummating  itself.  I like 
those  barns  because  they  are  to  the  trees  and  hills  about  them  as  the 
plate  was  to  Marge’s  arm , thought  George  to  himself — my  sons  will 
love  each  other  because  they  have  their  roots  in  positive  love  ground — 
I went  to  bed  with  Miss  Sinclair  because  I wanted  to. 

Then  there  seemed  no  need  for  further  thought.  And  George 
could  hear  Tolly’s  plates  being  clattered  and  the  conversation  of  the 
people  around  him,  and  he  could  see  Bill’s  blank  face. 

"Would  you  go  out  on  the  back  road  in  the  rain?”  George  said 
this  very  tentatively,  hoping  for  a no. 

"Who  goes  for  rides  in  the  rain?” 

"Can’t  you  see  that  those  barns  will  never  be  drab  where  they 

are?” 

"Look  George,  I’m  not  sure  what  you’re  driving  at,  nor  am  I sure 
that  you  are  either,  but  whatever  it  is,  I don’t  think  I like  it.” 

"Bill,  do  you  like  spring  because  of  the  spring  that  you  are,  or 
light  because  of  the  light  within  you?” 

"Look  George,  let’s  get  out  of  here.” 

"You  stay  here  Bill,  I’ll  go,  but  before  I do,  may  I say  that — 
organically  you’re  an  ass.”  He  left  enough  money  to  cover  his  share 
of  the  bill  and  left. 


Billy  Lee 
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LINES  TO  A SHIP  IN  A BOTTLE 


I pursue  the  fancy 
of  him  who  set  these  timbers 
against  painted  waves;  and  the  flag 
hung  up  stiffly  where  the  wind 
sleeps,  that  will  neither 
come  nor  go. 

I turn  her  but 

she  does  not  veer.  So  they 

would  say,  who  from  the  miniature  decks 

see  all  the  scene  turn  with  them, 

the  crowded  houses,  redroofed, 

and  narrow  shore. 

It  is  morning  there. 

A minute  before  the  steeple’s  eight-o-clock 
they  have  logged  the  church  abeam  and  come 
to  their  last  point,  the  lighthouse 
whose  stripes  swing  up  like  candy 
to  a bottle  sky. 

But  the  channel 

is  putty,  and  the  lighthouse  has  no  light. 

Oh  world,  asleep 

in  the  colures  of  my  hand,  could  you  see, 
crowding  to  all  your  windows,  how  this  glass 
makes  your  weather  shine! 

G.  Stanley  Koehler 
Old  Chapel 
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APOLOGY  FOR  POETRY 


Running  to  the  barricades  in  defense  of  poetry  is  like  rising  up  to 
speak  for  Motherhood  or  the  Flag;  It  is  an  action  done  for  applause, 
for  poetry  is  universally  respected,  if  not  universally  loved.  In  short, 
one’s  hearers  are  apt  to  admire  the  sentiment  and  ignore  the  argu- 
ment. This  is  a pity,  for  certain  platitudes,  when  they  become  audible, 
have  meaning. 

In  defending  poetry,  one  must  first  define  it.  The  idea  that 
pleases  me  most  is  that  poetry  is  an  expression  of  the  recognition  that 
one  thing  is  very  like  something  else.  The  poet  realies  that  the  world, 
for  all  its  proliferating  complexity,  is  basically  very  simple;  and  says 
so.  That  is  the  poetic  intuition,  from  which  the  art  of  poetry  draws 
its  impact;  the  sense  of  the  integrity  of  the  Universe. 

Granting  that  poetry  is  the  shock  of  recognition,  what  is  the 
poet’s  material?  The  bricks  of  his  building  are  human  emotional  ex- 
periences, and  his  mortar  is  words.  Language  is  our  essential  human- 
ness; the  poet  uses  it,  with  its  encrusting  connotation,  to  evoke  similar 
emotional  responses  to  ideas  that  are  obviously  poles  apart.  A skill- 
ful poet  links  word  and  idea  through  a long  chain  of  images,  and  with 
it  binds  his  two  original  concepts  into  a firm  whole;  a poetic  insight. 
The  hearer  feels,  in  his  blood  and  bones,  the  deep  and  true  wholeness 
of  experience.  That  is  why  poetry  can  be  assayed  by  the  intensity  of 
the  visceral  sensations  it  brings  to  those  tuned  to  it. 

What  makes  a poet?  The  requirements  are  three:  Vision,  Will, 
and  Power.  Vision  we  know.  It  is  the  divining  of  the  common  roots 
of  emotional  experience.  Will  is  the  poetic  process.  It  is  wrenching 
together,  by  sheer  force  of  rhetoric,  two  dissimilar  ideas  that  are  one 
in  the  poem.  This  is  the  sweat  and  glory  of  the  work.  The  poet  must 
clinch  and  weld.  Flere  the  canons  of  poetical  tradition  are  the  anvil 
for  the  hammer  of  the  poet’s  Will.  The  rules  may  not  be  ignored,  they 
may  only  be  broken  deliberately.  The  poet  smites  according  to  his 
Power,  and  his  Power  is  his  skill  to  select  and  to  trim  Image  and  Sym- 
bol to  his  needs. 
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How  is  it  done?  First,  the  Vision.  No  poet  knows  from  whence 
it  comes.  It  is  suddenly  there.  It  may  be  ineffable;  a simple  recogni- 
tion. It  may  come  as  a realization;  a picture  of  two  dissimilarities 
merging.  With  luck,  the  Vision  may  pick  up  Power  as  it  rises  toward 
the  surface,  and  come  into  the  mind  as  a line  or  two  around  which  a 
poem  can  be  built.  This  is  the  seed  of  the  best  poems. 

Next,  the  Will.  The  poet  decides  how  the  work  shall  be  done.  He 
determines  the  form  of  the  poem;  the  structure  of  the  idea.  Will  it  be 
a starkly  simple  statement  with  the  unity  of  a knife,  or  an  orchestra- 
tion full  of  echoes  and  reflections?  He  plots  statement  and  connota- 
tion; tone  and  color.  The  poem  is  patterned. 

To  clothe  the  naked  skeleton  with  living  flesh,  he  invokes  his 
Power.  Scrabbling  through  his  junkpile  of  Symbols  and  Impressions, 
he  builds  the  poem,  fitting  words  and  phrases  into  a clever  mosaic, 
the  success  of  the  poem  depends  on  the  craft  of  the  selection  and  the 
dexterity  of  the  placing,  so  that  the  discrete  elements  form  a stronger 
Whole.  The  poet  rings  the  poem  to  test  it,  and  works  and  shapes  it 
until  the  tone  is  clear.  Then  it  is  finished,  and  woe  betide  him  who 
strikes  from  it  a comma! 

The  actual  process  is  never  so  regular.  The  Vision  always  comes 
first,  but  Will  and  Power  work  together.  Then,  a new  Vision  may  be 
called  up,  and  the  whole  poem  change  under  the  hand.  All  poets  have 
had  the  experience,  and  this  waking  to  independent  life  may  be  very 
disturbing.  At  any  rate,  the  poem  is  finally  finished,  and  the  poet  falls 
back  with  a gasp  of  exhaustion.  Then  the  poem  can  go  out  to  be 
heard. 

Unfortunately  for  the  majority  of  actual  and  would-be  poets,  few 
possess  the  three  capacities  in  like  strength.  Some  possess  little  Will, 
coupled  with  great  Vision  and  Power.  It  is  always  easier  for  these 
poor  souls  to  make  another  poem,  hoping  that  it  will  turn  out  all  right, 
than  to  labor  over  and  rebuild  the  structure  already  laid  down.  Some- 
times a poem  does  turn  out  well,  and  the  rest  are  forgiven. 

Others  have  Vision  and  Will,  but  lack  Power.  They  are  the 
Romantics.  Their  meat  is  the  strong  sure-fire  ideas:  flaming  passions, 
deathbeds,  bullfights,  volcanic  eruptions  of  sentiment,  and  Saturday 
night  in  Joe’s  bar.  God  be  merciful  to  them. 

Then — and  the  pox  take  them — those  who  have  Will  and  Power, 
with  no  vision.  They  infest  advertising. 

Those  having  only  Vision  become  scientists,  if  they  can  stay  out 
of  a padded  cell. 

Those  creatures  lacking  all  three  go  into  Administration. 

Now,  what  of  the  poet?  It  grieves  me  to  destroy  a noble  myth, 
but  there  are  no  "mute,  inglorious  Miltons,”  Considering  the  lives  of 
the  great  poets,  it  seems  that  if  a man  has  any  poetry  in  him,  it  will 
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burst  out  despite  all  that  can  be  done  to  stop  it.  Judging  by  the  quality 
of  some  verse  that  I have  seen  in  cold  print,  the  hunger  for  poetry  is 
so  intense  that  the  publishers  are  sifting  thrice-worked  ore.  Thus,  the 
good  poetry  that  is  seen  would  seem  to  be  all  the  good  poetry  that 
there  is. 

One  might  think  that  this  would  be  to  the  poet’s  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage, but  this  is  not  so.  There  is  as  good  a chance  of  earning  a liv- 
ing by  crossbowmanship  as  by  poetry.  This  may  not  be  at  all  a bad 
thing.  Well-fed  poets  tend  to  become  academic,  cautious,  and  senti- 
mental. A good  strong  tie  to  everyday  life  is  good  for  a poet  and  his 
poetry. 

The  poet’s  position  is  anomalous.  A prehistoric  tradition  of  re- 
spect for  the  wordsmith  operates  together  with  an  equally  primitive 
fear  of  him.  When  poets  were  magicians,  it  was  unsafe  to  offtend 
them,  and  modern  men  are  still  made  uneasy  by  one.  The  poet’s  work 
is  to  dive  down  through  the  surface  of  reality  that  the  rest  of  human- 
ity is  skating  over  so  perilously.  When  he  pops  up  again,  how  may  one 
regard  him,  except  dubiously? 

Since  poets  are  necessarily  fools,  and  strong-minded,  perceptive 
fools  at  that,  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  lot  is  hard.  When  we  think  of 
the  misery  of  great  poets,  we  forget  what  bastards  they  must  have  been 
to  get  along  with.  A tiger,  however  bright  it  burns,  is  a better  jungle 
animal  than  house  pet. 

What  is  the  value  of  poetry?  The  poet  thinks  this  question  non- 
sense. As  well  ask  him  the  value  of  breathing.  For  others,  these  three: 

First:  appreciation.  The  love  and  skill  displayed  in  a good  poem 
are  not  small  things,  and  joy  is  engendered. 

Second:  enkindling.  Humanity’s  stock  of  ideas  is  limited,  and  the 
poet  is  the  bringer  of  new  fire. 

Third:  How  about  a vision  here  poetry  is  the  clear  herald  of 
unity  in  diversity,  wholeness  in  division,  and  significance  in  chaos.  The 
poet  celebrates  the  Creative  Sacrament. 

Ian  McClure 
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RESEARCH  REPORTS 


THE  SPELEOLOGIST 

Through  deft  incision  runs  the  inward  way, 

For  groping  in  those  caves  all  raw  and  wet, 

So  vastly  dark  the  explorer  must  forget 
Prosaic  brilliance  of  exterior  day. 

Philosophers  have  left  their  crazy  ladders, 

Only  a short  way  in;  from  this  preamble, 

Footing  is  gone,  and  we  must  sprawling,  scramble, 
The  heave  and  belly  of  the  slimy  bladders. 

We  drop  a plummet  into  primal  deep, 

And  probe  the  ducts  of  fetid  pulsing  sacs; 

Lay  traps  within  the  quaking  underground, 

To  snare  the  beasts  that  lurk  in  pools  of  sleep, 
And  ride  up  to  the  light  upon  their  backs. 

The  line  to  Elsewhere  is  not  what  is  found. 
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THE  OCEANOGRAPHER 


From  Love,  the  ocean,  each  bay  draws  its  fill, 
By  just  subtraction  from  the  total  flood; 
Repairing  credit  as  its  rivers  spill, 

Refluxing  bright  infection  to  the  blood. 

The  tides  of  love  scribe  levels  on  the  land 
According  to  the  height  and  slope  of  beach 
And  passion  draws  its  history  on  the  sand, 
The  depth  of  love  by  length  of  water’s  reach. 
But  you,  my  love,  and  I ride  far  from  shore 
And  move  together  with  the  breathing  tide, 
Our  hearts  achieving  fusion  at  the  core; 

The  lunar  rhythm  stirs  us  where  we  ride. 

Our  public  commerce:  decent  courtesy, 

As  passing  ships  dip  colors,  met  at  sea. 


THE  ARACHNOLOGIST 

Like  spiders,  poets  spin  their  poetry 
From  their  own  bodies,  pulling  from  the  gut 
A glimmering  fiber,  racing  entropy 
To  reach  the  floor  before  the  thread  is  cut. 
If,  to  replenish  this  frenetic  waste 
Of  vital  spirit,  he  may  tend  to  stuff 
His  maw  with  life,  preferring  mass  to  taste, 
Necessity  will  be  excuse  enough. 

We  grant  his  webs  their  value,  having  lost 
Our  childish  skill  at  stepping  out  of  sense 
And  so  condone  his  squalor  as  the  cost 
Of  maintenance  in  bestial  innocence. 

This  may  explain  the  happy  circumstance 
That  poets  are  forgiven  in  advance. 


Ian  McClure 
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THE  SON  OF  GOD 


He  limped,  and  dragged  one  foot 
As  if  the  agong  of  inner  pain 
Bore  down  to  earth 
His  tired  body. 

Above  him,  by  a star 
A tiny  light 
In  perfect  orbit 

Beside  him,  in  the  dust 
A piece  of  wood 
A boomerang 

Jeanne  Bryson 
April  29,  1958 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATION 

Three  minutes  before  the  hour,  the  beast  is  fed. 

I step  from  plateaus  of  concrete  and  become 
erectness  descending,  the  prisoner  of  eyes, 
ridiculous.  Now  steps 

slide  to  a level  and  I 

toward  a worse  monster,  created  by  such  moments. 
Hundred-headed  that  creature,  but  has 
resigned  its  faces.  A 

minute  left,  but  patience 

locked  on  that  center  stirs  by  its  edges  only. 

Bound  to  its  instant  by  a clock,  a sign 
wakes;  a gate 

springs  up  and  I am  hydra,  hauling  at  one  pace 
my  face  renewed  under  ground  and  river; 
between  light  and  light,  coined  with  the  coin 
no  river  man  refuses. 

G.  Stanley  Koehler 
Old  Chapel 
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CLICK 


The  four  year  process  is  completed 
And  upon  the  shipping  platform  are  dumped 
The  number  of  ’59, 

Guaranteed  by  their  manufacturers  to  contain 
The  proscribed  academic  requirement 
And  with  IBM  holes  pre-punched 
For  convenience  sake. 

The  prospectors  move  stiffly  by 
Asking  an  occasional  question  at  33  1/3 
And  mutely  awaiting  the  whirred  reply. 

Some  are  tagged,  while  the  rejects 
Are  wheeled  over  to  the  man  in  uniform 
Who  catalogues  them  for  future  use, 

Returning  some  to  their  point  of  entry 
While  the  others  are  re-adjusted 
For  the  work  at  hand. 

The  chosen  hum  on,  clicking  more  rapidly 
As  the  years  progress,  constantly  perfecting, 

Breeding  others  of  their  kind, 

And  relegating  the  foils  to  the  silent  scrap  heap, 

Under  the  sign  of  the  broken  slide  rule. 

Edward  C.  McManus 
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THE  TOWERS 


From  the  east  and  west  we  came,  and  from  all  corners  of  the 
land,  to  the  small  arctic  island  where  the  great  towers  would  be  raised. 
To  the  world  we  were  simply  the  men  who  would  build  the  towers, 
yet  as  individuals  each  came  seeking  something  better  for  himself  than 
what  was  left  behind. 

Ever  with  us  in  our  toil  is  the  grey  cloud,  and  the  wind  and  rain 
beating  cold  on  oilskin  hoods  drawn  tightly  to  greying  faces,  even  into 
the  spring  of  the  year.  Yet,  on  occasion  when  the  mood  is  spent  and 
the  grey  cloud  is  drawn,  the  sun’s  ray  sears  with  summer  heat  and  a 
man  will  go  down  the  long  south  ridge  to  the  edge  of  the  sparkling 
sea.  He  will  walk  the  line  and  cast  stones  into  the  moving  surf  and 
in  exhaustion  will  lie  down  to  think  of  many  things  beyond  the  sea, 
and  soon  in  troubled  sleep  free  himself  from  his  island  confinement. 

Such  was  one  who,  with  revolver  under  his  belt  one  Sabbath  day, 
made  his  way  in  solitude  toward  the  distant  brightness  of  the  spar- 
kling sea,  down  the  ridge  and  out  of  the  cloud  and  cold  and  damp 
mists  of  the  mountain,  away  from  the  steel  work  to  the  shore.  For  a 
long  time,  wet  and  cold  in  the  new  brightness,  he  stood  motionless. 
Then,  drawing  his  gun,  raised  his  arm  abruptly  as  in  rebellion  against 
the  sea  and  the  sky  and  sent  a shot  echoing  and  reechoing  toward  a 
shadow  drifting  far  out  over  the  blue  water.  With  the  shot  he  stiffened 
as  if  awakening  in  that  instant  to  the  vibrant  warmth  of  sunlight 
and  the  brilliant  blue  vault  over  the  sparkling  sea,  awakening  at  once 
to  the  somnolent  whisper  of  surf  and  to  the  leaden  silence  of  his  isola- 
tion and  loneliness.  Far  out  over  the  water  the  harmony  remained  un- 
broken; the  bird  banked  casually  as  he  had  often  done  to  pass  low  in 
search  of  his  living  on  the  surface  of  the  sea;  not  a cry,  not  a feather 
shed,  not  an  alarming  move,  proud  wings  ever  out  to  catch  and  press 
the  flowing  air.  Scarcely  breathing,  the  man  watched  as  on  still  wings 
the  large  bird  rose  almost  imperceptibly,  now  nearly  motionless,  grey 
and  white,  so  white,  against  the  blue.  But  its  head  was  down;  and 
lazily,  light  as  a leaf  it  began  to  spin.  On  shore  the  man  stood  trans- 
fixed by  an  empathy  at  once  manifest,  then  but  a shimmering  memory, 
for  the  shot  was  the  beginning  of  an  event  that  would  not  end  with 
the  echo. 

It  began  then  in  the  bird’s  constricted  throat  and  spread  like  a 
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wave  into  the  realm  from  which  his  fellow  came,  and  a cry  sounded 
shrill,  yet  not  his,  and  another  voice  called  from  on  high,  and  still 
more,  and  many  came  on  swift  wing  to  cry  out  to  their  fellow  where 
he  lay,  proud  wings  ever  out  to  catch  and  press  the  air  that  was  not 
but  sparkling  water.  Even  those  on  high  angled  down  and  down  from 
their  sedate  and  distant  journey  between  the  islands  to  cry  out  to  their 
feliow  and,  on  seeing  he  would  not  rise,  beat  slowly  away  on  course, 
mewing  with  a burden  heavy  to  carry  in  their  souls.  But  one  of  their 
number  turned  shoreward  again  and  circled,  eyeing  carefully  in  its 
birdlike  way  the  mute  creature  standing  alone,  eyeing  particularly  the 
bright  angular  object  washing  under  the  moving  sand  at  the  man’s 
feet,  wet  in  the  rising  tide. 

Sensing  what  was  wanted,  the  man  absently  turned,  stumbling, 
and  went  to  his  part  of  the  island,  back  along  the  ridge  into  the  rising 
wind  and  rushing  mists.  Reaching  the  Atwell  huts  he  ignored  the  dim 
yellow  bars  of  light  under  the  door  sills  and  passed  by  the  billowing 
canvas  walls  drumming  loud  in  the  rising  gale,  and  walked  on  to  the 
building  site  and  the  tower.  Though  nearly  numb  with  cold  and  ex- 
haustion he  made  his  way  slowly  to  the  top  platform  of  the  open  struc- 
ture and  he  braced  himself  against  the  central  spindle  that  would  carry 
the  giant  antenna.  His  next  concious  impression  was  one  of  warmth  and 
of  light.  The  bluster  of  wind  through  the  framework  had  ceased  and 
the  strange  stillness  again  reigned.  Beads  and  pools  of  moisture  spar- 
kled bright,  and  trembled  on  the  platform  as  he  moved,  and  below, 
spread  out  before  him,  was  the  unfamiliar  sight  of  the  entire  island, 
spectacular  in  its  revealed  soft  greenness  of  lush  spring  vegetation, 
ringed  about  by  a line  of  white  surf  and  by  all  the  hues  of  the  sea  and 
sky,  and  the  brightness  and  dark  of  the  receding  storm  line.  An  ur- 
gent cry  sounded  above,  and  on  rising,  he  saw  the  grey  and  white  bird 
turn  from  its  circling  about  the  tower  and  without  further  visible  ef- 
fort drift  on  still  wing  back  down  the  wdndward  side  of  the  ridge  to 
its  home  by  the  edge  of  the  sparkling  sea. 

Alone  again  on  the  tower,  he  turned  north  toward  the  weather 
quarter  to  feel  rather  than  see  the  darkness  that  lay  somewhere  beyond 
the  horizon;  the  storm  and  havoc  that  would  be  the  special  concern  of 
the  great  towers.  What,  he  wondered,  would  be  the  message  of  the 
tower  on  the  fateful  day?  Would  it  merely  state  that  on  said  day  we 
are  at  a strategic  disadvantage,  and  to  save  what  we  most  value  we 
have  only  to  take  shelter  and  retaliate?  Or,  instead,  would  it  not  say 
that  we  had  long  since  lost  what  we  could  not  afford  to  lose;  that  im- 
mersion in,  and  dependence  on  a spectacular  technology  with  its  para- 
mount logic  of  time  and  money  had  made  inconvenient  and  a sign  of 
weakness  the  deep  human  feeling  for  the  meaning  and  dignity  of 
life  . . . 
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It  was  the  time  for  night,  but  in  this  season  and  latitude  the  sun 
had  lowered  and  swung  into  the  northern  sky,  not  to  set  with  any 
finality  for  many  weeks.  He  wondered,  by  contrast  with  the  scene  be- 
fore him,  of  the  city  people.  He  remembered  Times  Square  in  the  eve- 
ning, so  full  of  the  excitement  and  activity  of  sophisticatd  people  do- 
ing sophisticated  things;  by  some  standards  an  entirely  charming  place 
until  one  chances  to  observe  faces:  the  stereotyped  faces  of  advertis- 
ing, the  blank  fish-like  eyes  under  a smear  of  oil  and  chalk,  unseen  by 
others  and  in  turn  unseeing;  everywhere  signs  and  symbols  of  thrill 
and  spectacle  but  seldom  the  warmth  of  human  interest  in  human  life; 
a barren  world  in  which  a personal  conversation  is  as  rare  and  ex- 
quisite as  a tropical  island. 

Faintly  out  of  the  south  came  the  rumble  of  engines.  Turning 
and  walking  across  the  high  platform,  he  saw  the  low  north  sun  burn 
for  a moment  on  the  silver  plane.  After  seemingly  endless  days  of 
storm  the  plane  finally  got  through  and  there  would  be  mail  from 
home.  A shout  had  gone  up  from  the  huts,  and  now  the  last  of  the 
grizzled  old  men  came  scrambling  out  in  various  stages  of  dress  and 
intoxication,  yet  all  stood  quietly  watching  the  progress  of  the  plane 
coming  in  low  over  the  water.  Many  of  these  men  would  leave  now, 
and  new  people  would  come  in  to  take  their  place  on  the  rugged  is- 
land, and  laugh  and  shout  about  the  money  they  would  make.  But 
gradually,  in  the  land  of  the  wind  and  rain  they  too  would  become 
quiet,  and,  as  the  towers  grew  and  took  shape,  even  these  men  would 
go  away  from  the  lonely  island  to  what  is  presumed  to  be  of  greater 
value,  after  all,  than  what  was  then  left  behind. 


by  Joseph  S.  Johnson 
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Pete  Hamilton 
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A Quartet 


Pete  Monroe 
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FRUSTRATION 


A sense  of  terrible  dullness, 

Vast  beyond  measure 
mental 
moral 
physical 

In  the  face  of  wondrous  stimuli. 

An  uncomprehending  grasp 
the  mind,  a tarnished  tool 
searching  form. 

A weakening  force 

the  soul,  a dulled  might 
desiring  courage. 

An  idling  walk 

the  body,  a sluggish  carrier 
wanting  speed. 

Oh,  Why  does  it  get  so  late  so  early  . . . 

Sometimes 

Marie  S.  Desmond 
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THE  EXPANDING  UNIVERSITY 

by  wS*'i  “st  “ d°  “ “l”"”1  ,h“  *<*  -» 

Nor  will  gelling  gcod  and  angry  accomplish  „n=  ^ 

— J*  Paul  Mather 

voiK  of“i„”l^,'rlK  °f  iSn0,“"  *"  b»t  the  «• 

— James  Russell  Lowell 

I.  Introductory 

trends  in  recent  University  devcdopmen t^Tta  ^ 1°^  UnexPected 

ty  of  my  student  generation  i«  itf*  j”  Te  most  dlsileartenmg  quali- 
comment,  or  at  lefst  without  a re  ^ T*7  t0  ^“P*  chan&es  without 
»*  One  okladTi  S „7  "^'7“*  »f  W™*1  « 
student  population  wholly  changes  H dlscoff  15  *e  fact  that 

time  one  if  familiar  enough  fte  SSE  f ^ W the 
suggestions,  he  has  gradufted  h ^ to  make  constructive 

UnivS^MSli^Ter  nVh*'  ”i*ht  >*  « «* 

our  practice  is  steadily  widening.  As  Prof^en^Kis”  °Ur  ’^k'' 
in  a recent  issue  of  27><?  Reborter  tnr,  ^ Kissinger  observed 

with  purpose,  and  policy  planning  h ftCn  mo“entum  is  confused 
familiar  problems  into  HWm  S becomes  merely  the  projection  of 

be  profased  'Uwpl,  “ath"  observed  (hat 

goal,"  ,o  comp, oSilE  "d  .'“s-lhan-weil-defined 

When  goals  are  poorly  defined  f-h  °f  Protectlont  status  quo. 

guaging  one’s  progress  nor  r 1S  ,ltt  C Poss^ility  of  accurately 

mad^  ^hange  becomes  confuse^w^1^^©^^^5  “ **  ^ * 

tors  andapdk£Taet  °f  S°me  Vital  ins*utional  fac- 

ferential  Lt^een  mater^T  " ^ P0rtend  an  increasing  dif- 
we  are  maSsTf  TZL  SmieT  ^^«^tioaV 
in  the  saddle,  and  ride  mankind  ” An  8?’  Emerson,  "are 

in  the  local  comment  that  the  IT  nf  M «a  sentiment  is  manifested 
plex.”  In  the  dSSon  w fh  L MTsuffers  an  "edifice  com- 
whatever  errors  of  fact  mav  °'JS>  , a£cept  full  responsibility  for 
bove,  how^S  lb/l  feoulLTof  Hj  h’"  b""  “b<,di'A  ' ^ 

within  which  a long  overdue  d'  • ar£ument  Pr°vide  a framework 
V and  a,pi,,at,'“i7y  i gr°  °”  P* 


The  function  of  a university  in  democratic  society  has  been  de- 
bated from  many  points  of  view.  The  philosopher  Alfred  North  White- 
head  once  stated: 

The  justification  for  a university  is  that  it  preserves  the  connection 
between  knowledge  and  the  zest  for  life,  by  uniting  the  young  and 
old  in  the  imaginative  consideration  of  learning.  The  university  im- 
parts information,  but  it  imparts  it  imaginatively.  At  least,  this  is 
the  function  which  it  should  perform  for  society.  A university  that 
fails  in  this  respect  has  no  reason  for  existence. 

I suggest  that  we,  by  our  own  laxity,  have  permitted  imagination 
and  creative  thought  at  the  U.  of  M.  to  go  into  decline. 

II.  Captured  by  Bureaucracy 

As  I recall  my  experiences  of  the  last  four  years,  I have  a deep 
sense  of  disillusionment  and  disappointment.  Throughout  the  campus, 
students  are  being  progressively  smothered  by  bureaucratic  paternalism 
and  petty  regulation.  A few  examples  will  substantiate  my  point.  A 
senior  was  recently  given  forty-eight  hours  to  extract  a signed  receipt 
from  another  Valley  college  for  a 27^  book-fine  he  had  paid  two 
weeks  previously.  The  same  Senior  is  now  taking  a course  at  Amherst 
College,  which  has  a slightly  longer  semester  than  we  do.  Four  weeks 
after  the  semester  began,  a South  College  official  warned  him  that  if 
Amherst  could  not  produce  a final  grade  by  the  June  3 deadline,  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  graduate.  A 93  pound  Junior  girl,  losing 
weight  on  Commons  food,  obtained  a doctor’s  recommendation  that 
she  be  allowed  to  eat  off-campus.  South  College  informed  the  doctor 
that  a Commons  diet  is  perfectly  adequate,  and  sent  a sample  menu 
to  prove  it.  (As  if  Commons  food  could  be  appreciated  from  an  of- 
ficial description!)  Minor  clerks  are  apt  to  meet  requests  for  informa- 
tion with  a mixture  of  arrogance  and  studied  obscurantism.  (Anyone 
who  doubts  this  is  invited  to  inquire  at  the  Athletic  Department  for 
an  accounting  of  student  funds  received  through  the  vending  ma- 
chines.) The  office  which  sends  transcripts  to  graduate  schools  is,  at 
best,  unreliable.  The  rules  for  women  are  suited  to  a finishing  school 
for  fashionable  but  ignorant  young  Victorians.  Like  most  rules  of  in- 
stitutionalized morality,  they  are  quite  inadequate  for  their  purpose, 
and  produce  in  most  students  a sense  of  unjustified  harassment. 

Information  which  students  need  to  have  is  being  progressively  re- 
stricted. A recent  Faculty  Bulletin,  containing  a report  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Textbook  Procedures,  is  illustrative  of  this  tendency: 

3.  That  information  regarding  book  lists  is  privileged  and  belongs 
to  the  University.  It  may  be  disseminated  only  by  the  University  and 
not  by  individuals  or  departments.  The  University  posts  book 
and  this  information  is  available  to  interested  parties. 
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The  "privileged”  book  lists  are  available,  of  course,  in  the  S.U. 
Bookstore.  The  object  of  this  latest  regulation  seems  to  be  the  strength- 
ening of  the  monopoly  position  the  Bookstore  already  enjoys  as  the 
only  legal  large-scale  vendor  on  campus.  The  report  also  recommends 
that  faculty  be  denied  permission  to  collaborate  with  students  in  buying 
books.  This  regulation  frees  the  faculty  from  commercial  cares,  and 
also  reassures  the  Bookstore  that  the  chances  of  undercutting  Union 
prices  have  been  greatly  diminished. 

Generalizations  are  always  dangerous.  But  when  lower  echelons 
of  the  Administrations  are  not  greedy,  they  seem  obsessed  by  the 
trivial,  the  insignificant,  and  the  banal. 

III.  The  Goals  of  the  Machine:  Sic  et  Non. 

Although  I intend  to  discuss  the  Administration’s  educational 
philosophy  at  some  little  length,  a few  preliminary  remarks  are  in  or- 
der. The  University  has  expanded  by  roughly  a thousand  students  since 
I entered  in  the  Fall  of  1955,  with  a corresponding  expansion  of  physi- 
cal facilities.  The  Freedom  Bill,  which  won  autonomy  from  the  State 
Division  of  Personnel  and  Standardization  in  Boston,  constituted  a 
necessary  and  appreciated  step  in  our  evolution.  If,  in  the  near  future, 
any  campaign  becomes  necessary  to  protect  our  slipping  student-to- 
teacher  ratio  (now  15:1),  I would  gladly  support  it.  The  present  cam- 
paign to  increase  faculty  salaries  merits  united  University  backing. 
University  salaries,  however,  can  never  be  competitive  with  those  of 
industry  or  commercial  organizations.  If  we  are  to  attract  an  alert, 
provocative,  and  productive  faculty,  other  factors  must  be  present.  One 
desideratum  for  a prospective  instructor  might  well  be  an  enthusiastic 
and  dedicated  student  body.  Unhappily,  I believe  that  South  College 
procedures  and  philosophy  serve  to  dilute  the  intellectual  vigor  and 
moral  independence  of  the  student  population. 

In  his  Convocation  Address  of  Sept.  11,  1958,  President  Mather 
declared  that  the  most  significant  policy  of  the  University  is  continu- 
ing expansion.  Further,  he  stated: 

We  have  no  right  in  a public  institution  to  set  up  new  or  different  road- 
blocks, academic  or  financial,  that  will  prevent  at  least  a comparable  pro- 
portion of  coming  generations  from  the  heritage  granted  you  . . . We  can- 
not shift  these  responsibilities  to  other  state  or  private  institutions.  Tuition 
rates  will  prevent  such  a shift  if  nothing  else.  The  crux  of  our  continuing 
responsibility  is  that  we  cannot  turn  them  away  here. 

But  if  we  cannot  turn  them  away,  there  is  at  least  the  temptation 
to  route  them  through  with  the  least  possible  inconvenience  for 
bureaucratic  protocol.  As  Mr.  Mather  affirmed  later  in  the  same  ad- 
dress, "What  is  the  right  thing  to  do  is  more  important  than  the  means 
by  which  it  is  to  be  done.” 
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Commenting  on  the  need  to  expand  public  facilities  of  higher 
education,  the  President  remarked,  "We  cannot  afford  to  have  an  un- 
informed, untrained,  sub-standard  general  population  in  this  State  as 
we  face  the  problems  of  competitive  progress  and  productivity  in  the 
space  age  immediately  ahead."  By  1970,  Mr.  Mather  predicted  that 
25%  or  more  of  our  enrollment  would  be  in  Business  Administration, 
25%  or  more  in  Engineering,  and  20%  in  Education.  Although 
liberal  arts  people  might  complain  about  this  trend,  he  quoted  another 
state  university  president  as  declaring,  " 'It  is  not  likely  that  the  bread 
and  butter  goals  of  our  young  people,  determined  as  they  are  by  family 
background  and  environment  will  change/  ” 

Now  this  statement  is  sheer  defeatism.  If  the  University  is  to 
abandon  its  aspirations  in  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  excellence  on  the 
grounds  that  its  students  have  been  ineluctably  predetermined  on  a 
specific  career,  we  ought  to  be  honest  about  it  and  change  our  name 
again — this  time  to  "State  Tech."  The  President  seems  to  visualise  the 
school  as  a vocational  service  station  which,  by  1965,  will  turn  out 
10,000  standardized  products  of  acceptable  market  quality.  In  reality, 
he  is  ensnared  by  a nexus  of  half -conscious  beliefs  that  were  especially 
prominent  in  the  later  ninetenth  century.  For  if  he  means  what  he 
writes,  he  accepts  an  Enlightened  faith  in  predetermination  by  environ- 
ment (Locke’s  tabula  rasa  psychology),  a Calvinist  faith  in  ultimate 
regeneration  through  increased  production,  and  a capitalist  common- 
sense  persuasion  that  a university  should  be  run  as  a successful  busi- 
ness or  military  organization.  But  twentieth-century  thinkers  no  longer 
accept  Andrew  Carnegie’s  Gospel  of  Wealth,  and  Horatio  Alger  has 
lost  his  market.  Perhaps,  in  the  space  age  immediate) v ahead,  word 
will  reach  even  South  College. 

As  a student  of  history,  I have  often  wondered  what  the  Uni- 
versity was  like  in  those  pastoral  days  when  we  were  just  a " 'college 
in  the  woods.’  ’’  ( Collegian , Feb.  18,  1959.)  Fortunately,  a remnant  of 
President  Van  Meter’s  writing  has  survived  into  modern  times,  and 
the  sound  is  not  so  archaic  as  one  might  expect. 

A man  who  has  little  understanding  outside  the  narrow  range  of  his  pro- 
fessional field  may  become  a menace  through  his  activities  as  a citizen. 
Their  very  professional  competence  will  soon  move  many  students  of  today 
into  positions  of  great  influence  and  power.  It  is  of  importance  to  all  of  us 
that  they  then  throw  their  weight  in  the  right  direction.  As  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler  once  phrased  it,  "We  do  not  want  narrow  men.  We  want  broad 
men,  sharpened  to  a point.”  That  is  why  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
is  so  important  in  the  University  program. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  same  philosophy  finds  expression  in  the 
recent  New  College  Report : "Although  New  College  aims  at  produc- 
ing useful  citizens,  it  reject  vocationalism  and  a narrow  concentration 
of  science  divorced  from  humanism.” 
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Defenders  of  vocationalism  assert  that  the  function  of  a univer- 
sity is  to  serve  the  society  of  which  it  is  a part.  Many  critics  of  Ameri- 
can society  have  replied  that  a cult  of  easiness  and  a shallow  mate- 
rialism already  blemish  the  contemporary  scene.  A long  struggle  was 
required  before  universities  could  wrest  academic  autonomy  from 
political  and  theological  control.  If  autonomy  is  to  be  meaningful,  the 
University  most  enjoy  some  separation  from  the  immediate  passions 
and  fads  of  society.  In  education,  unlike  war,  one  cannot  march  back- 
wards and  glibly  pass  it  off  as  an  advance  in  a different  direction.  But 
South  College  is  trying.  The  words  of  the  Rockefeller  Report,  I feel, 
bear  as  much  relevance  to  our  problems  as  to  educational  deficiencies 
in  the  secondary  schools: 

People  who  live  aimlessly,  who  allow  the  search  for  meaning  in  their  lives 
to  be  satisfied  by  shoddy  and  meretricious  experiences  have  simply  not  been 
stirred  by  any  alternative  meanings — religious  meanings,  ethical  values, 
ideals  of  social  and  civic  responsibility,  high  standards  of  self-realization. 
This  is  a deficiency  for  which  we  all  bear  a responsibility.  It  is  a failure 
of  home,  church,  school,  government — a failure  of  all  of  us. 

At  a press  conference  announcing  our  entrance  into  "big-time” 
athletics  ( Collegian , March  29,  1957),  President  Mather  said,  "The 
State  does  not  want  its  university  to  become  an  intellectual  aristocracy, 
and  our  registrars  realize  this.”  I do  not  think  that  we  are  about  to  be 
swept  off  in  a sudden  contagion  of  intellectuality.  Would  that  we 
were! 

At  a University,  students  should  be  free  to  stand  erect,  to  survey 
the  general  principles  about  which  man’s  knowledge  is  ordered,  and 
become  acquainted  with  Western  and  non-Western  cultural  develop- 
ment. A university  can  never  transmit  the  minutiae  pertinent  to  a speci- 
fic job,  nor  should  it  try.  Specialization,  as  in  technical  training  yes. 
Any  discipline  becomes  technical  in  its  advanced  phases.  Driver  edu- 
cation for  college  credits — no.  A university  is  successful  if  it  trains 
the  use  of  the  mind,  and  develops  a generous  appreciation  for  the 
works  and  failures  of  humanity. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  conditions  here  with  the  ideals  pro- 
jected in  the  New  College  Report.  To  illustrate  at  random: 

The  faculty,  on  their  side,  will  give  only  one  lecture  course  at  any  given 
time.  (p.  4) 

What  we  want  to  create  is  independent  initiative  and  intellectual  enter- 
prise . . . The  New  College  plan  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  the  average 
student  entering  one  of  the  better  colleges  is  capable  of  far  more  inde- 
pendence than  he  now  demonstrates.  (p.  9) 

There  will  be  no  fraternities  or  sororities  . . . Sports  will  be  given  back  to 
the  students  and  treated  as  one  of  several  forms  of  recreation. 

(P-  13) 
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Only  three  grades  will  be  given  in  courses  and  on  field  examinations:  fail, 
satisfactory,  distinction.  Examinations  will  be  given  in  courses  where  the 
instructor  finds  them  useful. 

(p.  16) 

There  will  be  no  required  program  of  physical  education — what  is  com- 
pulsory becomes  perfunctory;  really  serious  physical  deficiences  are  best 
dealt  with  as  problems  of  individual  health. 

(p.  41) 

So  far  as  possible,  everyone  who  wants  a single  room  can  have  one  . . . 
privacy  is  essential . . . and  walls  decently  soundproof  . . . Living  facilities 
for  married  students  can  be  provided  for  by  creating  an  attractive  park 
for  mobile  homes. 

(p.  40) 

Free  copies  of  the  New  College  Report  are  available  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s Office.  One  wonders  why  some  of  these  proposals  are  not  tried 
— and  publicized — at  U.  of  M.  Do  we  have  administrative  schizophre- 
nia? Or  perhaps  adventure  at  home  is  too  daring  for  New  England 
blood. 


IV.  Communications  and  Criticism 
In  his  Convocation  Address,  President  Mather  referred  to  a 
general  tightening  of  administrative  procedures  that  has  developed 
during  the  past  five  years. 

The  small  college  path  originally  beaten  between  department  head’s  offices 
and  the  President’s  office  has  disappeared.  Though  the  President’s  office 
door  is  still  wide  open  to  any  member  of  the  campus  community  with  a 
bona  fide  beef,  or  an  idea,  an  appeal  or  a broad  all-University  policy,  the 
real,  unpublicized,  but  intellectual  and  academic  business  and  work  of  the 
University  is  being  conducted  by  the  line  and  staff  officers  of  the  central 
administration  working  with  the  Deans  and  Directors  of  the  schools,  col- 
leges, and  divisions  after  their  responsible  work  with  respective  department 
heads  and  faculties. 

As  I tried  to  suggest  in  the  first  part  of  the  essay,  bureaucratic 
procedures  have  been  made  more  rigorous.  However,  in  a university 
situation  where  the  give  and  take  of  free  discussion  imparts  virility 
and  resiliency  to  ideas,  I believe  strongly  that  an  Open  Door  policy 
is  not  enough.  Informal  communications  with  students  cannot  safely 
be  relegated  to  the  Provost  or  to  any  other  subordinate  officer,  for 
the  interposition  of  any  bureaucratic  official,  no  matter  how  sympathe- 
tic, shields  the  President  from  the  full  benefit  of  campus  criticism.  As 
I shall  demonstrate  later,  students  who  do  have  regular  access  to  the 
presidential  precincts  tend  to  be  creatures  of  the  existing  regime.  Sug- 
gestions from  them  are  tolerated  only  insofar  as  they  relate  to  the 
most  efficient  methods  of  executing  a policy  already  legislated  from 
above.  Further,  the  withdrawal  of  the  President  from  free  discussion 
of  the  goals  appropriate  to  a university  policy  (as  distinguished  from 
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methods),  results  in  a dimunition  of  active  student  support  in  cam- 
paigns to  improve  university  standards,  facilities,  and  salaries.  In  seek- 
ing student  support  for  his  budgetary  recommendations,  the  President 
rather  resembles  a man  who,  after  cuffing  his  dog  to  death,  implores 
the  animal  to  sit  up  and  beg.  Sustaining  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  a growing,  enveloping  bureaucracy,  President  Mather  is  becoming 
isolated  from  the  heart  of  the  university.  I would  wager  that  over  50% 
of  the  undergraduates  could  not  recognize  him  if  he  spoke  to  them. 
This  may  be  a minor  point.  Nevertheless,  I believe  general  morale  has 
suffered  as  students  realize  they  are  restrained  from  all  healthy  con- 
tact with  the  invisible  power  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  controls 
most  of  their  campus  life. 

(After  I had  drafted  this  section,  President  Mather  told  me  he 
had  held  three  "Fireside  Chats"  since  Fall.  This,  however,  does  not 
vitiate  my  general  thesis  that  communications  between  Administration 
and  undergraduates  are  poor.  The  News  Editor  of  the  Collegian  in- 
formed me  that  the  paper  had  not  been  given  advance  notice  of  those 
meetings,  and  the  President  of  the  Student  Senate  did  not  know  any 
"Chats"  had  been  planned  or  consummated.  If  the  monopoly  press 
and  student  government  are  not  informed,  the  general  campus  popula- 
tion cannot  be  held  responsible  for  its  ignorance  of  potentially  ameli- 
orative developments.  Presidential-student  communications  may  still 
be  adjudged  primitive.) 

At  the  Fall  Convocation,  the  President  further  stated  that  he  did 
not  believe  "intellectual  apathy"  to  be  a problem  on  the  University 
campus.  This  is  true.  Apathy  is  generally  considered  to  mean  indif- 
ference toward  what  usually  appeals  to  feelings  or  interests.  Many 
students  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  policies  and  aspirations  of  the 
University.  They  are,  however,  smothered  by  the  virtual  certainty  that 
their  interest,  their  questions,  their  concern,  are  unnoticed  and  un- 
wanted. It  is  true  that  procedural  adjustments  are  occasionally  made 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  maintaining  good  relations.  But  if  res- 
ponsible student  criticism  is  daring  enough  to  question  the  accepted 
goals  of  a University  policy,  it  is  discouraged,  pigeon-holed,  and  for- 
gotten. The  attitude  of  this  Administration  was  well  stated  in  the  Con- 
vocation Address:  "Nor  will  getting  good  and  angry  accomplish  one 
single  change."  In  few  colleges  would  such  a statement  have  been 
made  by  a presumably  responsible  administrative  official.  In  still  fewer 
would  it  have  been  accepted  by  students  without  comment,  as  it  has 
been  here. 

The  proximate  cause  of  this  paper  was  the  Collegian  editorial  of 
February  13,  which  implied  that  a shortage  of  talented  faculty  was  due 
solely  to  a low  wage  scale.  There  are  many  other  reasons  why  an  able 
and  conscious  teaching  staff  might  find  life  uncomfortable  at  U.  of  M. 
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One  of  them  is  the  tendency  of  the  Administration  to  repress,  even 
among  the  academicians,  criticism  of  itself  or  its  procedures.  Recent 
examples  are  readily  available.  Last  year,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Gagnon  Memorandum  were  stigmatized  as  being  radical  and  unrealis- 
tic. This,  despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  same  recommendations  were 
later  embodied  in  the  Neiv  College  Report  without  acknowledgement. 
The  moral  seems  to  be  that  constructive  thought  without  Administra- 
tion blessing  is  heretical.  Dr.  Rogers  of  the  Philosophy  Department 
was,  in  effect,  dismissed.  The  reasons  were  never  made  public,  but  I 
believe  they  were  directly  related  to  his  public  criticisms  of  Administra- 
tion procedures.  Prof.  Ypsilantis  of  Sociology  left,  decrying  an  over- 
emphasis on  vocationalism.  Prof.  Pflanze  of  History  left,  with  harsh 
words  for  the  athletic  policy  and  inadequate  library  resources.  This 
year,  Mr.  Dietel  of  the  History  Department  leaves  to  become  Assistant 
Dean  of  Amherst  College. 

I do  not  say  that  all  these  men  left — or  will  leave — under  duress. 
But  I do  think  that  a factor  contributing  to  their  departure  is  an  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  not  conducive  to  the  free  activity  of  the  mind. 

Renaissance  historians  have  noted  that  the  Medici,  who  ruled 
fifteenth-century  Florence,  were  generous  in  subsidizing  Humanistic 
scholarship  and  creative  thought.  Some  have  suggested  that  their  real 
motive  was  to  divert  the  most  critical  group  of  intellectuals  from  active 
political  opposition.  I may  be  wrong,  but  I suspect  that  South  College 
hopes  to  follow  the  Medician  precedent  by  keeping  its  most  outspoken 
critics  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  busy  (and  innocuous)  by 
appointing  them  to  a "Committee  to  Define  the  Aims  of  a Liberal 
Education.”  It  is  in  keeping  with  this  analysis,  and  thoroughly  con- 
sistent with  expressed  Administration  philosophy,  to  predict  that  the 
recommendations  of  this  committee  will  be  largely  ignored. 

In  an  address  to  Harvard  Business  School,  Alfred  North  White- 
head  asked: 

What  sort  of  conditions  will  produce  the  type  of  faculty  which  will  run  a 
successful  university?  The  danger  is  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  produce  a 
faculty  entirely  unfit — a faculty  of  very  efficient  pedants  and  dullards. 
The  general  public  will  only  detect  the  difference  after  the  university  has 
stunted  the  promise  of  youth  for  scores  of  years. 

The  modern  university  system  in  the  great  democratic  countries  will  only 
be  successful  if  the  ultimate  authorities  exercise  singular  restraint  so  as 
to  remember  that  universities  cannot  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  rules 
and  policies  which  apply  to  the  familiar  business  corporations  . . . The 
whole  point  of  a university,  on  its  educational  side,  is  to  bring  the  young 
under  the  intellectual  influence  of  a band  of  imaginative  scholars. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  our  Administration,  restraint  is  not  its 
strong  point.  Too  many  of  our  faculty  do  not  have  sufficient  grasp  of 
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their  subject-matter  to  attain  the  level  of  efficient  pedantry.  If  the 
imaginative  scholars  continue  to  leave,  as  soon  as  they  get  to  know  us, 
the  University  cannot  possess  a very  striking  future. 

V.  Student  Government. 

If  the  bureaucracy  is  extending  itself  and  the  Administration  dis- 
courages criticism  of  itself  and  its  procedures,  it  cannot  be  maintained 
that  the  student  population  has  resisted  with  any  great  courage  or 
intelligence.  The  Student  Senate  is  largely  an  aggregation  of  amiable 
but  ineffectual  mediocrities.  Although  it  is  relatively  efficient  in  sell- 
ing class  rings,  determining  the  size  of  diplomas,  and  conducting  an 
annual  investigation  (with  publicity)  of  the  Quarterly,  the  Senate  has 
shown  a remarkable  lack  of  initative  in  defining  issues  of  principle. 
One  may  conclude  that  the  Senators  are  not  concerned  with  university 
policies,  or  perhaps  are  too  comfortable  in  their  titled  roles  to  engage 
in  any  sticky  fight  with  the  Administration. 

The  last  major  trial  of  strength  occurred  January-May,  1958,  over 
the  disposal  of  vending  machine  receipts.  In  a letter  printed  January 
31  in  the  Collegian,  President  Mather  said,  "...  I may  be  willing  as 
President  of  the  University  to  change  a policy  relating  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  revenues  from  the  vending  machines  if  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  student  body  indicates  such  an  attitude  ...”  On  April 
23,  the  classes  of  ’59,  ’60,  and  ’61  voted  by  a 2:1  ratio  to  reduce  the 
money  then  going  to  grants-in-aid  by  placing  a portion  of  it  in  a 
general  scholarship  fund.  The  vote  was  1029  to  595.  By  approximately 
the  same  vote,  the  student  referendum  recommended  that  an  optional 
meal-ticket  plan  be  adopted  for  students  wishing  to  eat  in  the  boarding 
halls  over  the  weekend.  This  recommendation  was  accepted.  How- 
ever, in  response  to  a question  about  the  scholarship  funds,  Mr.  Mather 
announced,  "The  administration  does  not  intend  to  make  capricious 
changes  just  because  of  a referendum  decision.”  ( Collegian , May  5, 
1958)  Nor  has  any  appreciable  amount  of  money  been  diverted  from 
the  athletic  scholarship  program.  The  Student  Senate  has  never  pro- 
tested the  President’s  cavalier  and  inconsistent  dismissal  of  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  student  democracy. 

Apparently,  such  weakness  is  not  limited  to  this  campus.  On 
February  22,  1959,  Dean  John  C.  Estey  of  Amherst  College  spoke  on 
the  topic,  "Why  There  Might  Be  No  Student  Government  in  Twenty 
Years.”  (Amherst  Student,  February  23,  1959.)  He  noted  three  un- 
swerving trends  throughout  the  country.  First,  a general  loathing  to 
stand  for  something  regardless  of  otuside  pressures  involved.  Secondly, 
a feeling  of  anti-institutionalism,  which  could  be  attributed  to  a stu- 
dent reaction  against  historical  examples  of  perverted  institutions.  It 
is,  however,  usually  the  individuals  within  the  institution  that  cause 
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the  trouble.  Finally,  he  observed  a movement  of  creeping  paternalism 
as  student  abandon  their  responsibility  and  initiative  to  the  great  father, 
the  college  itself.  Thus  the  burden  of  activity  is  transferred  from  stu- 
dent hands  to  the  administration  which,  according  to  Dean  Estey,  ac- 
cepts the  responsibility  unwillingly. 

Surely  we  could  spare  our  Administration  this  final  cross! 

The  Student  Senate,  whatever  its  pretensions,  is  a club  among 
other  clubs  on  campus,  powerless  in  the  same  degree  to  effect  any 
changes  in  University  policy.  It  is  not  even  secure  in  the  influence  it 
holds.  As  recently  as  February  16,  Sen.  David  Mraz,  *61,  warned,  '’This 
freedom  to  distribute  our  funds  where  we  see  fit  comes  from  South 
College  and  could  be  taken  away  at  any  time.”  Last  year,  after  the 
first  panel  discussion  on  intellectual  apathy,  Sen.  Bob  Zelis  pleaded 
in  the  Collegian : 

What  can  be  done  to  start  the  right  people  thinking,  however?  The  right 
people  are  those  who  have  the  power  to  act,  the  faculty.  There  are  twenty- 
four  faculty  committees  . . . [Possible  faculty  action  on  Gagnon  report 
recommendations]  could  prove  an  aid  toward  eliminating  apathy,  or 
better  yet,  create  a proper  balance  between  the  social  and  intellectual 
phases  of  college  life. 

It  is  evident  that  four  months  before  President  Mather’s  dismissal 
of  the  student  referendum,  Sen.  Zelis  recognized  that  the  Senate  was 
virtually  powerless  in  matters  of  University  policy.  He  felt  that  the 
faculty — "those  who  have  the  power  to  act” — should  do  their  part. 
But  the  faculty,  it  seems,  are  intimidated.  And  the  Senate  has  ac- 
quiesced. 

Because  it  is  unable  to  represent  student  desires  effectively  in 
matters  of  University  policy,  the  Senate  has  turned  to  other  activities 
in  an  attempt  to  justify  its  existence  and  salve  its  pride.  The  broad 
powers  of  the  Finance  Committee  enable  the  Senate  to  act  vigorously 
in  policing  the  activities  of  various  RSO  organizations  that  depend,  in 
varying  degrees,  on  student  tax  funds.  Not  infrequently  it  uses  this 
power  to  generate  personal  publicity  for  individual  Senators.  Mean- 
while, the  Senate  vies  in  petty  bickering  with  various  campus  publica- 
tions, hoping,  no  doubt,  to  mask  its  powerlessness  vis-a-vis  the  Admi- 
nistration by  a conspicuous  waste  of  energy.  During  these  scrimmages, 
the  Senate  loses  the  respect  of  both  the  Administration  and  the  student 
body.  Meanwhile,  it  is  plagued  by  lowered  attendance  and  frequent 
resignations. 

Functionally,  the  Senate  is  an  organ  through  which  requests  for 
information  may  be  made  and  minor  procedural  complaints  adjusted. 
It  is  also  a forum  in  which  major  criticisms,  having  been  voiced,  are 
sloughed  off  to  committee  to  die.  It  will  be  tolerated  by  the  Admi- 
nistration so  long  as  it  remains  an  ancillary  inspectorate  to  detect  over- 
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sights  and  malfunctions  in  the  machinery  of  bureaucracy.  Indeed,  if 
the  Senate  did  not  exist,  the  Administration  would  find  it  in  its  interest 
to  create  one.  The  Senators  are  unpaid,  whereas  professional  bureau- 
crats would  be  an  added  expense.  Meanwhile,  student  government  is 
being  progressively  wedged  into  a convenient  cubby-hole  among  the 
other  line  and  staff  offices  of  the  central  administration.  The  Faculty 
Bulletin  of  February  26  contained  the  following  item: 

The  Faculty  Adviser  to  the  Student  Senate,  effective  immediately,  will  be 
the  President  of  the  University.  Delegation  of  specific  and  specialized  ad- 
visory assignmens  will  be  made  by  the  President  to  members  of  the  faculty 

or  staff  as  the  need  arises.  T _ , _ , , 

J.  Paul  Mather 

VI.  Intellectual  Atmosphere:  Part  1. 

Beyond  the  walls  of  South  College,  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
we  have  a problem  in  intellectual  atmosphere,  of  which  the  jukebox 
is  only  a symbol.  Part  of  the  disaffection  felt  by  many  toward  the 
Administration  may  be  traced  to  its  maintenance  of  a publicly  dis- 
credited athletic  scholarship  program.  We  are  far  from  being  richly 
endowed,  and  our  scholarship  program  is  necessarily  meager.  We 
have,  in  fact,  only  about  $125,000  in  scholarships  which  are  awarded 
under  University  control.  According  to  the  official  figures  of  the  Uni- 
versity Scholarship  Committee,  the  money  is  broken  down  into  three 
categories : 

$51,000  Available  to  all  students  except  those  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture. 

$26,000  Restricted  to  students  in  Agriculture,  Engineering,  and 
Home  Economics. 

$48,000  Awarded  by  the  Department  of  Athletics  in  Barber 
Fellowships,  described  officially  as,  "A  limited  number 
of  scholarships  awarded  on  the  basis  of  leadership, 
need,  scholarship  and  participation  in  extra-curricular 
activities/’ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  term,  the  Athletic  Department  was 
planning  to  award  its  money  to  approximately  85  sportsmen,  42  of 
whom  would  receive  full-tuition  $800  scholarships. 

As  President  Mather  has  already  released  the  details  of  Athletic 
Department  financing  for  fiscal  1957-58,  it  is  unnecessary  to  review 
them  here.*  I will  be  content  to  describe  the  present  allocation  of  stu- 
dent funds  received  through  the  vending  machines.  Last  year,  the 
Athletic  Department  received  $21,512.95  from  concessions,  while 
dormitory  social  funds  received  $1,516.70.  After  the  referendum  on 
athletic  scholarship  policy,  the  Administration  and  Board  of  Trustees 
transferred  the  funds  accruing  to  the  social  funds  to  a general  scholar- 

♦They  should  be  reviewed  somewhere.  The  Collegian  bungled  the  story. — Author’s  Note. 
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ship  fund.  According  to  the  new  schedule  for  distributing  vending 
machine  funds,  drawn  up  at  the  same  time,  the  Athletic  Department 
receives  the  following  amounts: 

95%  of  the  first  $10,000  net  profit, 

92%  of  the  next  $7,000,  and 
90%  of  all  profit  over  $17,000. 

Thus,  the  Administration  avoided  the  issue  of  principle  stated  in 
the  wording  of  the  athletic  referendum: 

Are  you  in  favor  of  reducing  the  amount  of  money  presently  allocated  to 
the  athletic  grants-in-aid  by  placing  a portion  of  the  profits  from  vending 
machines  in  a general  scholarship  fund  to  be  available  on  the  basis  of 
need  and  ability? 

The  general  scholarship  fund  has  been  slightly  augmented,  not  by 
appreciably  reducing  the  money  received  by  the  Athletic  Department, 
but  by  transferring  the  portion  that  the  dormitories  previously  re- 
ceived. The  Athletic  funds  are,  in  their  own  way,  even  more  "privi- 
leged” than  the  book  lists.  In  cases  of  vandalism,  restitution  to  the 
vending  machine  companies  is  made  exclusively  from  the  General 
Scholarship  funds.  Prof.  McGuirk’s  95%,  92%,  and  90%  profit  is 
guaranteed. 

In  a speech  recently  given  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
President  A.  Whitney  Griswold  of  Yale  condemned  the  national  traf- 
fic in  athletic  scholarships: 

All  kinds  of  stated  purposes  are  offered  in  justification  of  such  scholar- 
ships, elaborately  premised  on  the  educational  welfare  of  the  recipient 
. . . For  the  most  part  the  traffic  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  educa- 
tional swindles  ever  perpetrated  on  American  youth.  Its  aim  is  not  the 
education  of  that  youth  but  the  entertainment  of  its  elders,  not  the  wel- 
fare of  the  athlete  but  the  pleasure  of  the  spectator  . . . 

Whether  cause  or  symptom,  it  is  part  of  the  general  collapse  of  ama- 
teurism in  American  athletics  and  the  hypocrisy  practiced  in  its  name  . . . 
The  cold  war  continues  and  so  does  the  athletic  scholarship  racket  as  if 
Russia  did  not  exist. 


I do  not  believe  any  claim  that  Barber  scholarship  recipients 
are,  in  general,  outstanding  scholars  can  be  substantiated.  At  my  re- 
quest, the  Chairman  of  the  University  Scholarship  Committee  pre- 
pared a summary  statement  of  Barber  cumulative  averages  through 
January  of  1959.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Class  Number  Cumulative  Average 


1959  20  2.2 

1960  16  1.8 

1961  17  (2  records  missing)  1.6 

1962  21  (3  records  missing)  1.7 

This  record  is  substantially  below  the  averages  of  other  scholarship 
students. 
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As  students,  we  have  supinely  surrendered  to  the  ambitions  of 
the  Athletic  Department  and  allowed  extra-curricular  sports  to  be  con- 
verted into  a highly  salaried  industry.  A simple  candidness  that  ad- 
mits, "Yes,  we  pay,"  does  not  constitute  justification  for  perverting  the 
aims  of  education.  Spectatorship  does  not  yet  carry  college  credits. 
Does  winning  games — which  we  have  not  won — contribute  so  much 
to  this  University  that  we  can  pay  $48,000  a year  for  the  privilege? 
Further,  I believe  that  an  expansion  of  the  athletic  policy  is  being 
planned. 

I argue  strongly  that  the  present  program  of  subsidized  inter-col- 
legiate athletics  is  a luxury  we  cannot  afford.  The  extention  of  this 
policy,  despite  student  disapproval  as  expressed  in  the  referendum, 
continues  to  have  a depressing  effect  on  school  spirit. 

If  one  is  to  cultivate  a balanced  picture  of  the  University,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  athletic  policy  be  kept  in  perspective.  Its  greatest 
signifiance  is,  like  the  jukebox,  symbolical.  It  represents  in  concrete 
fashion  the  disinclination  of  the  Administration  to  admit  students  to 
any  participation  in  policy-making.  As  the  President  is  discovering, 
without  some  student  participation,  very  little  student  enthusiasm  can 
be  generated  in  support  of  University  recommendations  to  Boston. 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  change  in  athletic  policy  will  be  made  so  long 
as  the  Athletic  Department  retains  its  semi-autonomous  position  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  University,  and  so  long  as  the  Director  of 
Athletics  continues  to  wield  as  great  a power  in  internal  University  pol- 
itics as  he  does  now.  Yet.  if  this  policy  were  changed,  and  other  con- 
ditions remained  constant,  we  should  scarcely  notice  the  difference.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  undergraduates  were  admitted  to  University  planning 
in  proportion  to  their  responsibilities  as  students,  I believe  that  in- 
tellectual atmosphere  would  show  marked  improvement,  and  that  the 
athletic  policy  itself  could  not  be  sustained. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  instructive  to  speculate  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
New  College  Committee,  who  wrote: 

No  charge  should  be  made,  however,  for  admission  to  any  athletic  con- 
tests. All  income  from  recreational  activity  should  go  directly  to  the  Col- 
lege to  avoid  the  development  of  an  independent  budget. 

(p.  41-42) 

Pragmatically  speaking,  athough  some  funds  now  pass  through 
the  Treasurer’s  office,  an  independent  budget  is  just  what  Director 
McGuirk  possesses.  If  he  asked  for  extra-territorial ity  rights  he  could 
probably  get  them  as  well. 

VI.  Intellectual  Atmosphere:  Part  2 
Earlier  I quoted  Whitehead’s  statement  that  a successful  univer- 
sity should  unite  young  and  old  in  an  imaginative  consideration 
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of  knowledge.  Often  bored  by  tepid  lectures  and  demands  for  rote 
memorization  in  preference  to  original  thought,  our  students  seek  to 
occupy  their  time  by  entering  an  ever  more  frenetic  round  of  extra- 
curricular activities.  Normal  outlets  for  reform  are  blocked  by  bureau- 
cratic myopia  and  the  aloofness  of  the  Administration  from  the  human 
problems  of  spirit  and  morale.  I have  suggested  the  role  of  the  athle- 
tic policy  in  this  regard.  Moreover,  the  normal  student  organs  of  com- 
munication are  not  fulfilling  their  proper  function. 

Conditions  at  the  Collegian  may  be  explained  briefly.  It  is  harassed 
by  a continual  turnover  in  personnel  and,  striving  to  publish  three 
times  a week,  is  often  forced  to  abandon  quality  for  column-inches 
of  space.  Despite  this,  the  editors  remain  fairly  constant  and  possess 
an  automatic  status  in  the  campus  power  elite.  Often  attaining  Sena- 
torial rank,  Collegian  editors  soon  combine  with  the  Senate,  honor 
societies,  and  other  prestigious  organizations  to  form  a mutual  pro- 
tection-c#w-admiration  society.  Thus,  many  editorials  eschew  force- 
ful criticism  of  student  government  in  favor  of  moralistic  exhorta- 
tions or  artless  sycophancy  toward  the  Administration. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  Collegian  news  has  been  shockingly 
ungrammatical,  incomplete,  and  inaccurate.  The  paper  is,  moreover,  a 
monopoly  press  which  can  control  news  output  without  fear  of  un- 
toward disclosures  by  any  competition.  Though  uncensored  by  facul- 
ty, Collegian  stories  can  be  slanted  by  a status-conscious  editorial  board 
carefully  attuned  to  prevailing  opinion  in  the  student  elite  or  South 
College.  The  student  body  is  saved  from  the  most  baleful  effects  of 
a monopoly  news  service  only  by  the  paper’s  own  slackness  in  failing 
to  define  a consistent  philosophy  vis-a-vis  recurrent  campus  issues.  In 
a recent  controversy  relating  to  the  payment  of  students  for  certain 
work  performed  for  extracurricular  organizations,  the  paper  reversed 
its  position  from  Monday  to  Wednesday. 

In  the  last  analysis,  ultimate  power  to  sway  the  Collegian  rests 
with  the  Senate.  By  judicious  references  to  budget-cutting,  the  Finance 
Committee  may  call  the  paper  to  heel,  and  the  editorial  board  is  in  no 
position  to  fight.  There  is  a point,  however,  at  which  a too  nice  cal- 
culation of  one’s  best  personal  interests  makes  one  a tool  for  preserv- 
ing the  status  quo.  The  Collegian  is  trespassing  dangerously  near  that 
point.  In  general,  the  paper  has  forgotten  its  responsibility  to  produce 
thoughtful  discussions  of  campus  problems.  It  reacts  to  events  after 
they  happen;  rarely  does  it  clarify  an  issue  on  its  own  initiative.  Sen- 
sation is  not  a satisfactory  surrogate  for  reflection. 

Support  of  the  status  quo , more  the  result  of  drift  than  of  policy, 
also  characterizes  the  Quarterly.  Apart  from  the  question  of  sheer 
lack  of  literary  talent,  Quarterly  editors  do  not  solicit  serious  articles, 
satire,  or  fiction  that  bear  directly  on  the  University  milieu.  A new 
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title  will  not  revive  student  interest,  nor  assist  the  dwindling  flow  of 
publishable  undergraduate  material.  Pardy  in  desperation,  the  editors 
are  relying  more  heavily  on  graduate  student  and  faculty  writing  to 
fill  the  pages.  It  is  not  germane  here  to  discuss  how  far  art  should 
function  as  an  instrument  of  social  criticism,  but  it  is  one  of  my  theses 
that  constructive  criticism  of  the  University  has  been  missing.  Crea- 
tive thinkers  have  been  too  easily  discouraged  by  South  College,  the 
administrative  bureaucracy,  and  their  allies  among  the  student  elite. 
Unless  it  develops  a broader  outlook,  the  Quarterly  will  remain  the 
private  vehicle  of  a few  English  majors  who  co-opt  their  successors 
from  a limited  circle  of  acquaintances.  In  a sense,  Quarterly  is  an  es- 
capist magazine.  It  has  already  escaped  the  respect  of  the  student 
population. 

Ya-hoo , profiting  from  a more  vigorous  leadership,  constitutes 
a partial  exception  to  the  foregoing  analysis.  It  is  noticeable  that  stu- 
dents are  more  eager  to  see  Ya-hoo  because  of  its  pungent  treatment 
of  familiar  campus  situations.  To  a certain  extent  this  would  be  true 
of  any  campus  humor  magazine.  At  U.  of  M.,  Ya-hoo  has  won  the 
field  by  default.  The  fact  that  responsible  student  agencies  have  not 
offered  practicable  programs  of  remedial  action  does  not,  of  course, 
detract  from  the  limited  quality  which  Ya-hoo  has  achieved. 

The  hall-marks  of  the  student  hierarchy  are  orthodoxy  and 
bureaucracy.  As  larger  groups  of  undergraduates  are  alienated,  one 
witnesses  a flight  of  writers  away  from  the  literary  and  journalistic 
organs  of  criticism,  and  a flight  away  from  positions  of  leadership 
in  recognized  student  organizations.  The  Senate  has  been  particularly 
hard  struck  this  year.  Smaller  organizations  are  faltering  also,  as  the 
brighter  students  discover  the  game  isn’t  worth  the  candle.  They  are 
not  going  to  fight  city  hall. 

To  this  catalogue  may  be  added  the  third  dimension  of  physical 
escape.  Often  overlooked  in  this  regard  is  the  position  of  denomina- 
tion religious  organizations.  These  have  assumed  the  character  of  off- 
campus  social  clubs,  attracting  new  members  with  the  appeal  of  "food, 
fun,  and  fellowship.”  Although  they  often  succeed  in  finding  good 
fellowship  unharassed  by  RSO,  these  students  tend  to  lose  concern,  in 
varying  degrees,  for  vital  questions  of  University  philosophy.  General 
support  for  this  analysis  comes  from  the  Methodist  Bishop  of  Massa- 
chusetts, John  Wesley  Lord,  who  recently  charged,  " Too  often,  or- 
ganized religion  simply  reacts,  and  fails  to  originate  new  and  better 
forms  of  human  conduct.  It  has  made  its  peace  with  things  as  they 
are.’  ” ( Springfield  Republican,  March  9,  1959:  pp.  1 & 6.) 

Finally,  flight  from  the  University  machine  is  manifested  in  its 
simplest  form  by  personal  departure.  The  Administration  has  tried  to 
stem  the  outward  flow  by  restricting  the  number  of  cars,  but  I do  not 
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think  it  has  appreciably  succeeded.  (Cars  could  be  kept  legally  off- 
campus,  if  the  Administration  were  concerned  only  about  parking.) 
If  one  considers  dormitory  living  conditions  in  addition  to  the  factors 
of  alienation  already  alluded  to,  can  he  seriously  wonder  why  we  have 
a suitcase  campus?  Those  who  cannot  drive  or  hitch-hike  will  take  to 
busses.  Some  students  are  pathetically  anxious  even  to  get  to  Am- 
herst, as  a letter  to  the  Collegian  of  February  18  revealed: 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Dear  Sirs: 

One  never  begins  to  appreciate  something  till  he  is  just  about  to  lose 
it.  We  took  the  convenience  of  waiting  for  the  bus  for  granted  until  we 
found  out  that  you  were  planning  to  stop  the  free  bus  service.  All  of  us 
students  live  for  the  weekends.  We  look  forward  to  the  meal  in  town — 
the  big  meal  of  the  week  . . . 

Very  truly  yours, 

Girls  from  . 

If  a weekend  in  Amherst  exercises  magic  allure,  something  is  as- 
suredly wrong  with  the  University.  Student  discontent  is  becoming 
more  pervasive.  A party  of  intellectuals  is  slowly  differentiating  itself 
from  the  mass  of  student  population,  and  is  characterized  by  passive 
opposition  to  many  Administration  policies.  In  the  future  it  may  hit 
upon  some  constructive  counter-proposals.  Lurking  in  the  background, 
moreover,  is  the  spectral  figure  of  Beta  Chi,  the  unorganized  " Fra- 
ternity of  Opposition.”  Armed  with  courageous  leadership  and  a forth- 
right public  platform,  it  could  easily  grow. 

VII.  Recommendations 

Before  sizing  up  future  prospects,  I will  attempt  a short  sum- 
mary of  my  argument.  The  bureaucracy  is  ossifying  while  it  hides 
from  the  human  needs  of  undergraduates  behind  a mounting  pile  of 
regulations  and  dossiers.  South  College  is  abandoning  the  imaginative 
search  for  values  pertaining  to  the  good  life  in  favor  of  an  increasing 
output  of  indiscriminately  trained  graduates.  At  the  same  time,  free 
criticism  is  being  discouraged.  Faculty  opposition  has  been  exiled  or 
silenced.  Most  of  those  who  remain  are  discreetly  subservient.  The 
Student  Senate  is  likewise  content  to  remain  a tool  of  the  Administra- 
tion. The  quality  of  undergraduate  participation  in  campus  publica- 
tions has  declined.  An  outstanding  example  of  misplaced  educational 
emphasis  is  the  discredited  athletic  scholarship  program.  Recognizing 
autocracy  in  South  College  and  servility  among  the  more  prestigious 
student  organizations,  larger  sections  of  undergraduates  are  being 
alienated.  The  desire  for  escape  is  becoming  more  prevalent. 

It  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  future  in  detail.  One  factor,  how- 
ever has  not  yet  been  mentioned:  despite  its  unprecedented  expansion, 
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the  Universty  cannot  hope  to  accommodate  all  the  youth  of  Massa- 
chusetts who  are  qualified  for  higher  education.  Willy-nilly,  admis- 
sions standards  have  to  go  up.  This  will  mean  an  abler  group  of  stu- 
dents— literate  (as  many  of  ours  are  not),  dynamic,  more  critical  of 
irresponsible  and  repressive  policies.  To  the  discomfort  of  our  pedants 
and  dullards,  student  quality  has  already  begun  to  rise.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  assume  that  inertial  momentum  will  carry 
South  College  even  farther  down  the  road  it  has  adopted.  The  Uni- 
versity will  see  larger  classes,  more  repression  of  student  criticism, 
direct  control  of  Greek  letter  societies  by  the  Deans  of  Men  and  Wom- 
en, more  restrictions  on  student  clubs  by  RSO  regulations,  and  more 
constraint  on  student  freedom.  We  will  become  a factory  in  the  fields. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  reform  might  be  legislated  from  above, 
or  a compromise  negotiated.  But  if  these  present  tendencies  keep  to 
their  course  in  force  and  direction,  conditions  will  become  distinctly 
more  favorable  to  a direct  clash  between  students  and  the  Administra- 
tion. There  is  no  certainty  that  this  would  occur.  I cannot  forsee  the 
immediate  pretext  for  such  a clash.  But  I can  suggest  what  I would 
consider  a desirable  outcome: 

1.  The  creation  of  vigorous  student  leaders  who  would  not 
shrink  from  exerting  palpable  pressure  on  the  Administration.  This 
suggestion  was  also  made  by  the  New  College  Committee,  who  wrote, 
"With  the  emphasis  on  student  responsibility  for  education  at  New 
College,  student  government  should  be  concerned  with  the  solution 
of  academic  problems  as  well  as  extra-curricular  matters.”  (p.  37.)  If 
the  Senate  does  not  bestir  itself,  students  might  form  a Union  of  Un- 
dergraduates. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a procedure  whereby  the  Senate,  or  a 
student  referendum,  would  send  recommendations  directly  to  the 
Faculty  Senate  which  would  then  debate  and  vote  on  the  issue  in  open 
meeting.  I would  like  to  think  that  a faculty  vote  could  exert  pressure 
on  South  College.  If,  that  is,  we  could  stiffen  the  faculty  into  voting. 
On  anything. 

3.  Major  revisions  of  the  Presidential  Office.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  New  College  President  be  elected  from  a University  Senate 
(as  defined  on  pages  33-34  of  the  Report)  for  a fixed  term  of  years. 
Dependent  on  the  Senate  for  re-election,  he  would  become  more  re- 
sponsive to  its  wishes.  Such  a scheme  at  U.  of  M.  would  necessitate 
a major  redefinition  of  our  relations  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
and  would  represent  a long  stride  toward  University  autonomy.  I be- 
lieve that  the  administrative  difficulties  occasioned  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  a healthy  injection  of  some  democracy  into  the  policy- 
making process.  If  the  President  is  to  be  responsible  to  the  campus 
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community  as  well  as  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  some  new  departures 
are  indicated. 

I have  suggested  three  institutional  reforms,  realizing  full  well 
the  limitations  of  such  a program.  Almost  any  organization  will  func- 
tion with  mutual  respect,  imagination,  and  daring.  No  organization 
can  live  without  them.  We  alone  can  be  responsible  for  generating  the 
rebirth  of  a fearless  quest  for  understanding. 

Recently,  tuition  was  doubled  without  effective  student  protest. 
The  cost  of  an  education  will  be  inestimably  greater  if,  as  the  Master 
Plan  is  realized,  we  find  ourselves  herded  through  acres  of  cinder- 
blocks  with  a deadness  at  our  hearts. 

By  D.  T.  La  Belle 


THE  SHIBBOLETH  OF  MAN 

Inherent  wisdom  of  man, 

Is  there  none!  Some?  If  so, 

Why  misdirected,  why  sterile? 

Open-ended  in  application, 

Masquerading  as  supposition; 

Illusory  as  ratiocination. 

Unreal — yet  having  to  suffice, 

To  give  life  concrete  purpose; 

And  to  the  sensitive  ones — lice. 

P.  Michael  Doiron 


A YELLOW  HOPE 

Within  a room  brindle-dark, 

Devoid — of  hope,  of  seeing  lark — 

Alone,  confiding  in  aperitif, 

Hoping  to  nullify  grief — 

When,  espied  through  the  haze, 

A jeune  fille  in  a yellow  coat 
Completely  unattainable  in  this  maze — 

Her  grace  unassailable  from  Hell’s  Moat. 

— P.  Michael  Doiron 
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A HUMANE  SOLUTION 
TO  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  PROBLEM 

Hugh  Mann 


Those  students  of  Man  professing  an  earnest  concern  for  his 
condition  are  thoroughly  justified  in  their  alarm  for  a disconcerting 
array  of  Hoodlums,  educationists,  disc-jockeys,  homesexuals,  labor 
leaders,  and  liberal  ministers  has  sprung-up  around  the  foundations  of 
society  as  hungry  mushrooms  spring  to  vicarious  life  over  the  roots  of 
dying  trees.  Each  specimen  is  a potent  symptom  of  a deep  and  overall 
unsound  condition  of  the  race  and  can  be  detected  through  its  unique 
modus  operandi.  Labor  leaders  excel  in  extortion;  liberal  ministers 
manage  summer  camps  and  conventions  expertly;  hoodlums  make  the 
most  efficent  youthgroup  leaders;  and  the  deftness  of  the  educationist 
in  uprooting  and  leveling  the  stumps  of  tradition  is  exquisite.  The  fila- 
mentous influence  of  these  manifold  species  has  enveloped  the  struc- 
ture of  society  and  sucks  the  life  from  its  timbers  and,  like  many  of 
nature’s  nightside  organisms,  frequently  assumes  the  most  harmless 
guise,  insidiously  duplicating  the  forms  of  the  day.  There  is  on  record 
the  instance  of  a renowned  social  worker  who  once  directed  the  League 
For  Individual  and  Independent  Progress,  who  was  on  avowed 
materialist.  And  no  one  suspected  his  theological  background!  It  is 
this  very  bewildering  diversity  and  the  ability  to  appear  as  ordinary 
human  beings  which  serves  the  most  dangerous  speices.  The  relatively 
new,  exceedingly  cunning  Homo  psychologensis  animalis  runs  its  course 
undetected,  like  a serious  disease  whose  symptoms  are  obliterated  by 
those  of  a minor  ailment:  affecting  to  make  a cure  for  its  fellows,  it 
accomplishes  its  own  ends! 

A treatment  of  the  natural  history  of  this  species  can  not  properly 
be  included  in  a discussion  the  purpose  of  which  is  simply  to  point 
out  immediate  dangers  and  to  suggest  a workable  solution  to  the 
menace  it  presents,  avoiding,  if  possible,  the  usual  inhumanities  at- 
tending missionary  and  benevolent  ventures.  It  would  not  be  out-of- 
place, however,  to  mention  briefly  that  the  work,  as  it  now  stands, 
upon  the  natural  history  and  the  life  cycle  of  this  species  is  deplorably 
incomplete  and  offers  to  the  ambitious  researcher  an  avenue  through 
which  he  might  gain  considerable  repute  for  himself  and  at  the  same 
time  aid  humanity.  No  one  has  yet  determined  the  origin  of  this  species 
or  the  purpose  nature  intended  in  its  creation.  It  is  first  reported  in  its 
modern  form  in  the  19th  Century;  its  propagation  can  not  be  arrested 
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through  traditional  means,  as  the  inordinate  increase  within  its  ranks 
demonstrates.  An  alternation  of  generations  and  mutation  have  been 
suggested.  But  beyond  these  superficial  observations  the  species  re- 
mains a mystery  to  the  human  mind. 

Now,  of  course,  the  aperture  of  any  rational  mind  can  not  be  of 
so  small  and  inflexible  a diameter  as  to  render  the  penetration  of  hard 
and  fast  truth  permanently  impossible  or  painful,  since  any  open  mind 
must  be  supple  and  quick  to  admit  comfortably  and  without  undue 
irritation  all  straightforward  matters  presented  to  it;  in  a word  not  all 
of  this  species  can  be  peremptorily  flung  into  the  same  bucket.  There 
must  be  reservations  made  for  a certain  class  of  individual  who  for 
some  perplexing  reason  has  found  traditional  language  suddenly  in- 
sufficient for  his  devious  purposes  and  accordingly  persists  in  cram- 
ming, stuffing,  and  otherwise  subverting  the  common  knowledge  of 
mankind  into  his  private  jargon.  In  this  he  is  not  alone  and  might  be 
excused,  partly,  by  a glance  at  the  times,  which  compel  many  an  honest 
man,  especially  if  he  finds  himself  in  the  role  of  bread-winner,  to  take 
upon  himself  all  manner  of  humiliating  and  intolerable  ignorances 
and  practices  that  would  be  thrown  aside  in  a moment  if  pocketbooks 
allowed  of  it;  and  which,  certainly,  are  disavowed  in  the  dwindling 
security  of  private  conversation. 

My  proposal,  however,  though  it  may  disappoint  many  in  its 
terrifying  leniency,  accounts  for  these  borderline  cases,  inspite  of  those 
who  hold  there  can  be  no  such  classification  in  these  matters  and 
would  do  away  with  the  breed  with  a single  sensible  stroke.  No  one, 
I am  told,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  race  should  suffer  the  loss  of 
human  qualities  in  his  attempt  to  preserve  them.  I would  simply  edu- 
cate these  species,  not  destroy  them!  Only  a foolish  husbandman  dis- 
cards an  animal  in  his  tutelage  before  he  has  made  some  attempt  to 
train  it. 

I propose  that  all  prospective  students  of  psychology,  before 
they  are  allowed  to  run  freely  with  their  kind,  should  first  be  required 
to  study  in  the  traditional  manner  with  great  doses  of  history,  litera- 
ture, art,  and  sensible  science.  Such  a programme  would  acquaint  them 
with  the  human  position.  Special  attention  would  be  given  to  the 
origin  of  the  psychological  aberration,  the  subtle  degrees  in  which  it 
gained  a foothold  in  human  thinking,  and  the  nature  of  the  minds  in 
which  it  still  breeds.  If,  after  partaking  of  the  perennial  philosophy, 
they  perversely  insist  upon  following  their  devious  ways  and  reverting 
to  type,  it  will  not  be  denied  them,  for  it  is  un-Godly  and  inhuman  to 
steal  from  a man  his  right  to  sin.  But  this  is  only  half  my  scheme.  To 
the  comfort  and  salvation  of  my  fellow  humans  and  Christians  I will 
proceed. 

I am  tempted  here,  however,  to  rest  temporarily  upon  the  plateau 
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to  which  my  proposal  has  risen  and  survey  the  not  unpleasing  product 
of  human  invention  and  to  intercalate  a few  remarks  in  praise  of  the 
felicitous  conjunction  of  natural  forces  and  the  wonderful  economies 
nature  exhibits  in  her  evolutionary  processes,  both  of  which  the  human 
mind  can  but  humbly  imitate.  Viewed  from  a less  elevated  perspective 
these  same  processes  are  the  processs  of  elimination.  And  here  we  see 
a marvelous  example  of  human  invention  struggling  for  its  very  exis- 
tence and  working  in  consummate  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
for  a prudent  constriction  upon  this  species  will  tend  to  eliminate  them 
by  their  own  agency!  A simple  nation-wide  law  (This  would  suffice 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  U.N.  and  the  migration  authorities.)  re- 
quiring all  of  this  species  who  do  not  respond  to  a normal  human 
education  to  practice  only  among  themselves  would  at  once  reduce  the 
problem  to  its  proper  dimensions!  And  by  their  own  therapy! 

I had  intended  to  terminate  my  proposal  at  this  point  with  the 
customary  recapitulation  of  the  main  themes  on  which  any  argument 
turns,  but  a very  learned  and  munificent  friend  of  mine  suggested 
that  my  treatise  would  be  much  more  rewarding  if  I were  to  lend  it 
a scientific  flavor.  To  my  sincere  inquires  into  just  how  this  was  to  be 
brought  about  and  into  the  value  and  necessity  of  such  an  exhausting 
enterprise  he  replied  that  certain  evidences  should  be  scattered  through- 
out the  body  of  the  text.  Numerals  and  mathematical  phrases  such 
as  the  coefficient  of  correlation  were  very  effective,  adding  to  this  re- 
commendation that  references  to  authority  were  entirely  out-of-fashion, 
except  among  students  of  literature.  These  last  of  suspected  were 
dwindling  in  number  and  influence  and  consequently  could  safely  be 
overlooked.  But  numbers,  he  repeated,  were  possessed  of  some  myste- 
rious character  rendering  them  especially  effective  in  making  the  most 
absurd  proposition  totally  acceptable. 

Well,  out  of  due  respect  for  the  success  of  my  friend  and  for 
the  preservation  human  tradition,  I have  attempted  his  advice.  If  the 
reader  feels  that  my  argument  is  sufficient  to  stand  by  itself,  he  need 
read  no  further  and  burden  himself  with  superfluous  proof. 

Thinking  to  employ  a biblical  text,  as  a point  of  departure  solely, 
reasoning  that  my  proposal  is  after  all  to  be  read  by  a Christian 
audience,  I could  recall  none  that  did  not  seem  so  obvious  and  un- 
mathematical  that  I despaired  of  its  power  to  convince  a modern  mind. 
At  last,  when  I had  exhausted  my  imagination  and  resigned  myself 
to  the  listing  of  simple  pertinent  formulae  and  dicta,  I had  occasion 
to  examine  (at  a cultural  gathering  in  the  home  of  my  friend  Sigmund 
Ross,  who  had  intelligently  advised  me  to  extend  my  manuscript)  an 
interesting  volume  entitled  A Literary  Application  of  Fecal  Science. 
Since  this  matter  is  of  universal  interest,  issues  of  it  are  apt  to  be 
readily  at  hand;  indeed,  I concluded,  since  everyone  is  apt  to  have  had 
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a hand  in  the  subject  at  one  time  or  another  during  his  literary  re- 
searches, I shall  discard  the  unintelligible  scientific  phrases  I had  in- 
tended to  append  to  my  argument  and  quote  from  my  discovery,  at 
once  relieving  myself  of  my  debt  to  my  friend  and  accomplishing  my 
own  ends. 

"No  human  could  mistake  the  nauseous  odor  of  their  issue!  We 
read:  Intelligence  is  that  which  intelligence  tests  measure.  And 
further:  The  fact  that  most  adults  show  a mental  age  of  thirteen 
years  does  not  mean  that  adults  have  only  an  intelligence  of  that  age, 
but  that  at  thirteen  years  of  age  the  adult  level  of  intelligence  has  been 
reached.  — Certainly,  any  human,  spying  these  droppings  on  the  page 
before  him,  would  not  cry  out:  'A  wise  man  has  passed  here!’  No! 
Even  the  youngest,  most  inexperienced  human  would  have  little  need 
to  gather  aditional  spoor  in  order  to  identify  the  beast  he  is  tracking. 
As  one  or  two  well-formed  bits  are  sufficient  to  inform  the  studious 
husbandman  *whether  rat  or  jackel  nibbles  at  his  flock  in  the  night, 
a single  breath  of  such  wisdom  is  enough  to  give  the  sage  away.” 


IN  MEMORIAM  II 

When  the  wind  stirs  dead  leaves  gathered  before  the  temple  of 
forgotten  memories 

And  a cold  black  sky  flaunts  stars  a thousand  lightyears  from  my 
aching  fingers 

When  within  the  temple  an  incense  urn  burns  childhood  before 
an  altar  to  an  absent  god 

Then 

In  the  greying  chasms  between  grief  and  forgetfullness 
I remember  him. 

As  a swaying  bell  in  the  empty  courtyard  mourns 

The  passing  of  a casketfull  of  man  turned  stone 

Upon  the  touch  of  a young  girl’s  hand  to  his  cheek. 

Anonymous 
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THE  URBAN  SPRING 


Spring  dispels  the  terror  of  large  cities, 

The  stubbornness  of  stone,  concrete,  and  signs 
That  startle  into  sudden  movement  lines 
Of  waiting  cars;  refines  obscenities, 

Accepts  the  taxi-driver's  snarled  advice 
As  homage  to  itself,  and  fills  the  air 
With  cries  of  sudden  jubilation  where 
The  water  runs  beneath  the  thinning  ice. 

No  politician,  spring,  to  walk  the  wards, 

To  plod  the  precincts,  handing  self  around, 

It  settles  like  a light  upon  the  ground, 

Measuring  its  strength  in  brilliance,  not  in  yards. 

Spring  wakes  the  city  as  no  headline  can. 

Within  the  vacant  lot  the  quickened  weeds 
Grow  through  discarded  words  that  no  one  reads, 

That  no  one  heeds,  or  needs,  since  spring  began. 

And  hope  is  new.  Here  in  the  park  I see 
The  aging  widows,  comfortable  and  rich, 

Hoping  to  cure  their  matrimonial  itch 
By  offering  love  their  proud  maturity. 

Here  too  I see  the  lightened  matrons  walk 
Erect  behind  the  pram’s  insistent  weight; 

They  call  to  friends  and  joing  them  create 
Congestion  in  the  roadway  as  they  talk. 

And  I,  who  know  my  place,  now  give  them  room, 
Rejoicing  in  the  need  to  step  aside. 

Those  coward  convolutions  of  my  brain 
Are  heartened  by  the  triumph  of  the  womb. 

The  paradox  of  mothers  telling  pain 

With  shudders,  fear,  and  most,  that  other  pride. 

— Leon  Barron 
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Boris  Pasternacks 
Epic  Novel 


DR.  ZHIVAGO  by  Boris  Pasternak.  Pantheon,  New  York  1958,  $5. 

It  snowed  hard  throughout  the  month 

Of  February,  and  almost  constantly 

A candle  burned  on  the  table; 

A candle  burned. 

— from  The  Poems  of  Yum  Zhivago 

There  is  a story  concerning  Boris  Pasternak’s  first  appearance  in 
decades  before  a Moscow  audience — in  1956,  during  the  first  flush  of 
the  heady  days  following  the  Twentieth  Congress  revelations.  He  had 
been  invited  to  read  from  his  verse — and  the  students  flocked  in  droves 
to  hear  him.  During  the  reading  something  occurred  that  is  even  more 
revealing  of  Pasternak’s  unofficially  acknowledged  position  in  the 
world  of  Russian  letters:  He  stumbled  over  or  momentarily  forgot 
some  of  his  lines,  and  from  the  audience  hundreds  of  voices  immedi- 
ately and  unerringly  prompted  him.  The  students  "had”  his  poetry  by 
heart.  Pasternak  apparently  enjoys  the  same  kind  of  national  reputa- 
tion and  esteem  for  his  poetry  enjoyed  in  this  country  by  Carl  Sand- 
burg or  Robert  Frost.  This  fact — in  addition  to  his  partial  withdrawal 
from  creative  work  in  the  public  eye  in  order  to  do  translations — 
seems  to  have  saved  him  through  twenty-five  years  of  official  condem- 
nation, the  terror,  the  purges.  The  mere  fact  of  his  survival — when 
so  many  other  artists  have  been  destroyed — I find  moving  and  signifi- 
cant; that  he  should  have  survived  with  his  memory,  his  artistic  in- 
dependence, and  his  courage  intact  I find  almost  miraculous.  The 
novel  Dr.  Zhivago  is,  above  all  else,  testimony  to  that  survival. 

The  book  opens  on  a death — that  of  Yurii  Zhivago’s  mother — at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  in  one  of  its  three  "conclusions” 
(about  which  more  later),  it  ends  with  the  death  by  heart  failure  of 
Dr.  Yurii  Zhivago  in  1929  at  the  age  of  forty.  In  the  three  decades 
encompassed  by  these  events  we  follow  the  fortunes  of  Zhivago — 
physician,  poet,  lover,  father — and  the  lives  that  touch  his  through 
the  stormiest  events  in  Russia’s  history:  the  revolutions  of  1905  and 
1917,  the  first  World  War  and  the  Civil  War — seen  from  the  various 
perspectives  of  city  and  countryside,  front  and  forest,  intellectual  and 
lumpen,  Yogi  and  Commissar.  What  emerges,  however,  is  not  so 
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much  a chronicle  of  this  history  as,  rather,  a chronicle  of  a man’s  at- 
tempt to  preserve  his  identity  and  integrity  in  the  face  of  these  events. 

Because  of  its  scope  and  subject,  the  book  inevitably  invites  com- 
parison with  War  and  Peace  and  The  Silent  Don.  This,  I believe,  is 
unfortunate.  If  we  hold  up  these  books  as  standards  of  what  this  type 
of  novel  should  be  like,  Dr.  Zhivago  can  easily  be  criticized  because 
its  hero,  unlike  Andrey,  Pierre,  or  Gregor,  is  much  too  passive  and  un- 
changing. The  comparison  is  bad,  and  the  conclusions  derived  too 
facile,  precisely  because  Dr.  Zhivago  is  not  the  same  kind  of  nine- 
teenth-century '’well  made”  novel — although  Pasternak  makes  many 
concessions,  not  all  of  them  successful,  to  that  form  (in  this  connec- 
tion its  heavy  reliance  on  "plotting”  and  its  relationship  to  the  "family 
chronicle”  might  be  cited).  Dr.  Zhivago  is,  primarily,  a poet’s  book, 
a knotty  one  that  makes  its  most  telling  points  elliptically,  by  leaps 
and  starts,  imagistically,  symbolically,  poetically.  The  essential  dif- 
ference as  regards  the  conception  of  the  hero  is  that  Zhivago  knows 
himself,  and — if  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  book  and  its  technique 
on  its  own  terms — the  story  really  concerns  itself  with  his  pilgrimage 
into  and  his  articulation  of  the  self.  Zhivago  is  a sensibility  rather 
than  the  usual  novelistic  character — his  characteristic  form  of  discourse 
is  the  monologue,  the  journal,  the  poem.  As  the  staggering  events 
crowd  in,  the  journey  becomes  more  urgent,  the  need  for  articulation 
more  intense.*  The  self  that  clearly  emerges  from  Zhivago’s  reflec- 
tions, art,  and  life  is  one  that  is  increasingly  alien  to  the  world  develop- 
ing in  Russia  after  the  Revolution. 

Taking  this  into  account,  as  well  as  Zhivago’s  own  realization  of 
his  isolated  position  ("To  the  moderates,  whose  obtuseness  made  the 
doctor  indignant,  he  seemed  dangerous;  to  those  whose  politics  were 
advanced,  not  Red  enough.  Thus  he  belonged  to  neither  group.  . . .”) 
The  ordinary  Marxian  critic  might  conceivably  bid  Zhivago  good  rid- 
dance and  let  him  stew  in  his  self-created  bourgeois  hell.  It  could  be 
argued  that  what  we  are  asked  to  consider  here  is  merely  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  typically  negative,  immobilized,  bourgois  intellectual  in 
an  age  of  transition,  shrinking  from  the  demands  of  "history,”  unable 
to  see  the  "positive”  side  of  the  dialectic  process,  etc.  This  view  would, 
it  seems  to  me,  accuse  Zhivago  falsely  of  typical  bourgeois  short- 
sightedness. Because  of  his  peculiar  family  connections,  his  sensibility, 
his  dedication  to  concrete  reality  and  the  loftiest  ideals,  Zhivago  has 
only  the  most  tangential  connection  with  the  exploitative  aspects  of 
bourgeois  society — which  he  rejects  totally  in  welcoming  the  1917 

*In  a play  called  List  of  Good  Deeds , by  Yuri  Olesha  there  occurs  a line  worth 
preserving:  "In  an  age  of  rapid  tempos,  an  artist  must  think  slowly.”  This 
play,  written  and  produced  in  1931,  offers  many  other  suggestive  connections 
with  Dr.  Zhivago,  cf.  N.  A.  Gorchakov,  The  Theater  in  Soviet  Russia. 
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revolution.  What  he  has  acquired  from  the  old  order  is  the  ability  to 
reflect  profoundly  and  originally  upon  the  nature  of  life,  a respect  for 
the  integrity  and  worth  of  individual  destiny,  and  he  has  been  touched 
by  love.  Dr.  Zhivago  is  a man  invested  with  humanity:  man  thinking, 
man  feeling,  man  loving.  When  this  man  and  his  values  are  alienated 
by  the  aftermath  of  the  revolution  it  is  an  indictment  of  that  after- 
math,  revealing  its  tragic  flaw.  The  cleansing,  even  harsh,  knife  of 
the  revolution  was  necessary,  but  were  the  irrationality,  the  lies,  the 
deceit,  the  cruelty,  the  new  barbarism  that  followed?  And  when,  if 
ever,  would  these  things  end?  We  can  begin  to  understand  both  the 
fury  of  the  official  Soviet  critics  of  this  book  and  the  impression  Paster- 
nak undoubtedly  must  make  upon  some  Soviet  writers  and  students 
who  have  recently  been  asking  the  same  kind  of  questions. 

Is  Zhivago,  and  behind  him  his  creator,  a monster  of  arrogant 
individualism,  "anti-sociability,”  and  black  reaction?*  Let  us  note  some 
of  the  things  Zhivago  opposes:  the  phoniness  of  empty  eloquence, 
political  casuistry,  thoughtless  adherence  to  empty  ritual  and  formula 
("He  longed  to  shout  to  him  and  to  the  people  in  the  railway  coach 
that  salvation  lay  not  in  loyalty  to  forms  but  in  throwing  them  off.”), 
the  tangle  of  1984-like  unreality  ("Was  it  possible  that  he  must  pay 
for  that  rash  enthusiasm  all  his  life  by  never  hearing,  year  after  year, 
anything  but  these  unchanging,  shrill,  crazy  exclamations  and 
demands,  which  became  progressively  more  impractical,  meaningless, 
and  unfulfillable  as  time  went  by?  Was  it  possible  that  because  of  one 
moment  of  overgenerous  response  he  had  been  enslaved  forever?”) 
And  what  does  Zhivago  affirm  persistently  throughout  the  book? 
Truth  ("I  think  that  if  the  beast  who  sleeps  in  man  could  be  held 
down  by  threats — any  kind  of  threat.  . . . then  the  highest  emblem  of 
humanity  would  be  the  lion  tamer  in  the  circus  with  his  whip,  not 
the  prophet  who  sacrificed  himself.  But . . . what  has  for  centuries 
raised  man  above  the  beast  is  not  the  cudgel  but  an  inward  music:  the 
irresistible  power  of  unarmed  truth,  the  powerful  attraction  of  its 
example.”);  Goodness  ("People  must  be  drawn  to  good  by  good- 
ness.”); and  finally,  Beauty,  Love,  and  Life.  Above  all  he  evokes  and 
celebrates  life,  which  wondrously  and  spontaneously  renews  and  resur- 
rects itself  in  art,  nature,  and  human  destiny,  despite  dogma,  contempt, 
and  death.  These  are  the  powerful  themes  and  leitmotifs  that  support 
the  entire  structure  of  the  novel. 

I don't  mean  to  imply  that  Pasternak  has  written  a flawless  work, 

♦Boris  Kryloff,  the  cultural  attache  of  the  Soviet  Embassy,  said  the  following  to 
a group  of  Barnard  students  recently:  Pasternak  is  an  "angry  and  frustrated 
author,”  "up  to  his  neck  in  money,”  and  out  of  step  with  progress  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  "He  is  not  with  us.  We’re  going  ahead.  He’s  not.”  — New  York  Times , 
November  14. 
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or  that  it  is  a compendium  of  all  the  knowledge  and  goodness  the 
world  offers.  I have  suggested  earlier  that  there  are  technical  limita- 
tions to  the  work  conceived  as  a novel.  It  might  also  profit  from 
greater  specificity  of  reference,  or  elaboration  upon  the  concretely 
historical  (Tolstoy,  for  example,  did  not  constrain  himself  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Napoleon) . I think  that  Pasternak  relies  perhaps  too  heavily 
upon  his  reader’s  supplying  corroborative  details  from  a knowledge 
of  Soviet  life  up  to  the  present  to  support  generalizations  presumably 
inspired  by  the  events  of  the  twenties.  Occasionally,  therefore,  Zhi- 
vago’s irritations  and  anguish,  as  in  his  vision  of  a 1984  world,  may 
seem  insufficiently  motivated,  his  generalizations  hasty.  The  reasons 
for  this  strain  and,  conversely,  constraint,  would  seem  to  be  personal, 
technical,  and  politcal. 

The  wonderful  thing  is  that  within  these  conditions  and  limita- 
tions, Pasternak  has  created  a unique  work  of  art.  His  chief  method 
of  resolving  his  difficulties  has  been  the  creation  of  an  elaborate 
symbolic  or  allegorical  structure.  The  symbolism  is  rich  and  complex 
but  it  is  by  no  means  impenetrable.  The  device  of  the  three  endings  is 
illustrative  of  the  method,  and  also  distills  the  essential  themes  of  the 
book:  in  the  first,  Zhivago  (the  seeker  after  the  light,  the  repository 
of  humane  values)  dies;  in  the  second,  an  epilogue  that  takes  place 
fourteen  years  later,  we  learn,  almost  by  accident,  that  a child  was 
born  of  the  union  between  Zhivago  and  Lara  (like  Dante’s  Beatrice, 
she  may  allegorically  represent  many  things:  Joy  and  Suffering,  The 
Life- Principle,  Love,  Creation)  and  has  somehow  survived,  but  is  for 
the  moment  ignorant  of  her  heritage;  and  last,  there  are  the  collected 
poems  of  Yurii  Zhivago,  which  come  out  of  his  life  and  his  death (s), 
but  finally  transcend  him  in  an  imperishable  life  of  their  own — the 
final,  and  perhaps  most  certain,  twisting  of  death’s  tail. 

A REALLY  intriguing  question  is  whether  Zhivago  is  merely  a 
resurrected  fossil  of  the  twenties  and  early  thirties  when  Soviet  litera- 
ture offered  many  such  examples  of  the  distressed  intelligentsia  whose 
roots  went  back  to  the  past,  or  whether,  with  his  idealism,  religiosity 
(although  I think  Pasternak’s  version  of  Christianity  is  peculiar  to 
him  and  fits  in  primarily  with  his  concern  for  individual  dignity) , and 
tormented  sense  of  alienation,  he  does  not,  indeed,  express  ideas  and 
values  relevant  to  Soviet  life  in  the  fifties.  Even  the  sketchiest  view 
of  developments  and  themes  in  Soviet  literature  in  the  last  five  years 
(the  period  of  the  post-Stalin  thaw  from  1953  to  1955,  and  the  later 
post-Twentieth  Congress  sturm  and  drang)  suggest  that  Zhivago  is 
by  no  means  a relic. 

During  the  thaw  there  was  a satire  of  the  made-to-order  Zhdanov 
novel  ( Horizons  Beyond  Horizons,  in  which  the  author  regards  the 
accumulation  of  official  cliches  as  "so  indigestible  that  one  feels  like 
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screaming");  a play  by  Zorin  picturing  a terrible  and  typical  govern- 
ment bureaucrat  and  his  family;  and  Ehrenburg’s  work,  which  pre- 
sents a very  unlovely  picture  of  life  in  a small  town  and  factory  and 
suggests  further  that  the  task  of  constructing  a Soviet  humanism  re- 
mains to  be  done  (it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  somewhere  along 
the  line).  In  the  second  period  we  have  Dudintsev’s  Not  by  Bread 
Alone , sketches,  plays,  and  especially  poems  by  the  braver  young  poets 
which  represent  real  criticism  of  the  regime  and  often  of  its  funda- 
mental values:  the  chief  themes  in  this  period  would  be  those  con- 
tinuing the  Ehrenburg-Zorin  material,  personal  and  apolitical  themes 
(love,  marriage,  the  family),  the  search  for  the  unvarnished  truth 
(a  "tearing  away  of  the  masks";  "Without  truth,  there  can  be  no  hap- 
piness") and  the  search  for  humanitarian  values  (respect  for  people, 
the  need  for  compassion,  an  expression  of  deep  sorrow  for  the  harsh- 
nesses and  injustices  of  Soviet  life). 

In  this  context,  it  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Zhivago — unique  as  it  is. 
and  ought  to  be — cannot  be  regarded  as  extraordinarily  atypical.  Its 
reception  by  the  West  will  probably  accelerate  a tightening-up  process 
that  was  beginning  last  year — in  which  Khrushchev  himself  finally 
had  to  hold  audiences  with  recalcitrant  and  unrepentant  writers — but 
I don’t  think  this  can  last.  There  has  been  a definite  movement  to- 
wards freedom  on  the  part  of  Soviet  writers,  and  I don’t  believe  it 
can  be  suppressed  for  too  long.  After  all,  as  Pasternak  has  been  at 
pains  to  show  us  in  his  work  and  by  his  example,  life,  art,  and  truth 
stubbornly  resurrect  themselves  from  apparent  death. 

Jules  Chametsky 
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ONE  MORE  LITTLE  MAGAZINE: 

A REVIEW 


The  Grecourt  Review,  published  quarterly  at  Smith  College,  $1.00  per 
issue,  $3.00  per  year  Address  all  manuscripts  to  the  Grecourt  Review, 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

Small  but  (in  practice  if  not  in  philosophy)  optimistic  literary 
magazines  are  not  rarities  these  days.  We  have  seen  Audience  emerge 
from  the  Cambridge-Boston  area,  while  locally  the  lesser  English  no- 
bility are  rumored  to  be  following  the  Aga  Khan’s  worthy  example 
of  backing  the  Paris  Review  in  their  own  subsidizing  of  an  as  yet  un- 
seen but  anxiously  anticipated  unperiodical  of  the  U-Mass  existential 
set,  to  be  called,  perhaps,  the  Nothingness  Review.  These  mental 
mountains  do  not  necessarily  give  birth  to  La  Fountainian  mice.  A 
cheering  example  of  this  is  a recently  arrived  copy  of  the  Grecourt  Re- 
view, Volume  II,  Number  I,  "edited  and  published  four  times  a year 
by  the  students,  independently,  at  Smith  College.” 

This  issue  contains  two  essays,  four  short  stories,  and  eight  poems 
by  a range  of  academic,  professional,  and  undergraduate  contributors, 
for  the  Grecourt  Review  is  not  a typical  college  magazine  of  the  Har- 
vard Advocate  or  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Quarterly  variety. 
Rather,  it  is,  so  far,  a successful  attempt  to  publish  an  independent, 
relatively  professional  magazine  similar  to  the  many  faculty  publica- 
tions, such  as  the  Kenyon  Review  and  the  Yale  Review,  and  others. 

The  most  significant  piece  in  this  issue  is  the  essay,  The  Vision  of 
the  Thirties,  by  Joseph  Freeman,  founder  and  co-editor  of  The  New 
Masses,  Dynamo,  and  Partisan  Review.  In  this  essay,  which  originally 
was  given  as  an  address  to  American  Studies  majors,  at  Smith.  Mr.  Free- 
man discusses  the  social  concerns,  ideals,  and  goals  which  drove  him, 
John  dos  Passos,  F.  O.  Mathiesson,  and  others  to  engage  in  both  ex- 
plicit discussion  of  social  and  political  themes  and  occasional  action. 
He  finds  that  despite  the  common  disillusionment  that  many  of  them 
suffered  with  the  particular  politicial  means  they  had  embraced,  the 
underlying  humanistic  values  which  had  motivated  their  action  are 
still  valid.  He  then  points  out  the  essential  self-deception  of  others 
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who  shared  the  "vision  of  the  thirties"  with  him,  but  denied  their 
previous  beliefs  and  values  when  caught  in  the  conservative  reaction 
of  the  fifties.  He  goes  on  through  the  mechanics  of  a "play  within  an 
essay"  called  "Waiting  For  Candide"  to  express  his  almost  religious 
conviction  of  the  need  for  "the  redemption  and  liberation  of  men," 
since  "all  men  are  equal,  not  in  capacity  but  in  value".  And  thus  he 
says,  "the  corruption  comes  later — but  not  before  some  good  is  done. 
Then  the  early  church  dies,  the  Jacobins,  the  Abolutionists  disappear 
and,  in  our  time,  the  communists  may  go  out  of  business.  But  the 
original  dream,  the  vision  of  man’s  universal  liberation  is  always  there 
and  will  always  find  new  ways  to  express  itself." 

As  we  can  see,  then,  this  article  is  significant  both  for  its  explicit 
message  and  its  implicit  sensitive  self-portrait  of  a near  classic  type: 
the  eternal,  idealistic,  humanistic,  generally  literary  socialist,  recently 
seen  on  this  campus  in  the  person  of  Julius  Braunthal.  This  type  is 
often  isolated  between  the  harsh  "ends  before  the  means"  of  the  rigid 
dogmatic  left  and  the  misunderstanding  or  venceful  accusations  of 
the  conventional  right. 

The  second  essay  should  please  the  "new  conservatives”.  It  is 
entitled  "The  Function  of  Criticism",  written  by  Newton  Arvin,  an 
authority  on  19th  Century  Literature  and  Professor  of  English  at 
Smith  College.  He  argues  for  occasional  "distant  reading"  to  comple- 
ment obsessive  "close  reading",  in  an  attempt  to  develop  a positive 
"discriminating  eclecticism."  His  reason  for  this  is  that  "one  of  the 
primary  uses  of  criticism  is  to  foster  and  disseminate  the  love  of 
literature." 

My  favorite  among  the  four  stories  is  Ralph  Robin’s  "Suitable 
Employment",  an  extremely,  if  self-consciously,  funny  satire  on  the 
effect  of  aptitude  testing  on  magnificently  inept  persons.  The  others, 
a subtle  semi-New  Yorker  story,  "The  Mill  Road",  by  Francis  L. 
Shine;  a bitter  character  study,  "Is  Worth  Money",  by  G.  P.  Eliot;  and 
"Roach",  brutal  Faulklerian  story  of  an  unhappy  mute  finding  a brief 
but  satisfying  role,  by  George  Ross  Ridge,  are  all  well  executed  and 
effective,  though  the  last  seems  somewhat  contrived. 

The  selection  of  poetry  covers  a range  of  "schools"  from  wom- 
en’s college  romantic  and  suburban  psychological  to  comprehensible 
philosophical  and  is  generally  of  high  quality.  I Particularly  liked  "Cir- 
cus ",  an  apparent  examination  of  our  inescapable  yet  frustrating  ex- 
perience of  seeking  the  real  through  the  deceptive — in  the  circus  of 
education. 

The  Grecourt  Review  is  one  little  magazine  which  should  sur- 
vive and  I personally  agree  with  Louis  Cantori’s  summation:  "If  I had 
three  dollars,  I would  subscribe." 

By  James  Watson 
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THE  OBSERVERS 


In  a world  so  narrow  one  step 
defines  it,  street-sweepers 
move  ignorantly, 
cleaning  in  one  direction, 
bending  like  Hercules 
to  a filthy  task. 

But  children  who  have  their  way  will  walk 

orderly  behind  those  brooms; 

in  a wise  trance,  will  follow 

water  drawn  curb-wise  on  the  first  warm  days 

of  March;  or  lean 

by  sewers,  for  their  cavern  sound. 

G.  Stanley  Koehler 
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